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No. 3981. Sy ’ UARY 13, 1904. enaierieee AS A SESE nun 

MISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL As ATION. JP'HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT Y 1 

Bens a Mah Pitcadilly, .W. + EVEN, “MEETING, 1 INSTITUTION. Iss early Subscription, free by p om, Peng 
FEBRUARY 17,8 P.a. ‘The following Papers will-bé 1 ‘i Founded 1837. , 58. 3a.; eign, 18s. ntered at the New 
“NOTES oe pumsan and other poeta - COUNTRY SANCTU- Patron—HER MAJESTY QUKEN ALEXANDRA. York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





Esq , 
“The CHISLEAUR Ca¥. £S on DENE HOLES’ 


OLS, Eeq., 
—S 1» Sig0. PATRICK, AR.LB.A. } Hon pare 
Rev. H. J. D. ASTLEY, M.A. - Secs. 


YE FOLK-LOKE SUCIETY.-—A MEKTING of 
the SOCIETY will be held at 22, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY. February 17, at 8 r.m.. whe en a Paper, 
entitled ‘The PLACE - I ee EVIDENCE,’ 
by Mr. G. LA E 
saaieataaglte MILNE, Secretary. 


A 
11, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., February 5, 1904. 
OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held on 


THURSDAY, February 18, at 5 p™., in CLIFFURD'S INN HALL, 
FLEET STREET, when the President will deliver an ADDREss. 


G RESHAM CULLEGK, Basinghall Street, K,.C.— 


(Second Part), 











A COURSE of FOUR LECTURES on GRAPH will be delivered 
on MONDAY, February 15th, TUESDAY, 16th, THURSDAY, 18th, 
FRIDAY, 19th, at6 pu, by W. H. WAGSTAFPK, Esq , M A., Gresham 
Professor of Geometry, and Head Master - the Central Foundation 
School. The Lectures are Free to the Public. 


N IsS DREWRY will give a COUKSE of 

THREE LECTURES on SHAKSPERE in his SONNETS at her 
HOUSE on MONDayY, Febuary 29, March 7, and March 14, at 3.30 PM. 
Fee for the Course, 7s 6d.; for a Singie Lecture, 3s.—143, King Henry’s 
Road, South Hampstead, N W. 


S BLDEN 20 OL Ff &. 


Founded 1887, 
To encourage the Study and Advance the a of the 
History of English Law. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MACNAGHTEN. 


The Hon. Mr ee WILLS. 
Mr. RENSHAW, 


Literary Director—Prof. MAIT al 
Annual Subscription, ONE GUINEA Life Membership (or Thirty 
Years for Libraries, &c.): TWENTX GUINKAS. 

Each Member receives the Publication for the Year of Subscription, 
and may Subscribe for any previous Year. special arrangements for 
Libraries, &c., requiring a Complete Set of Past Publications. 

Hon. Secretary— 
Mr. B. F. LOCK, 11, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
Hon. Treasurer— 
Mr. FRANCIS K. MUNTON, M 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Srcrerany or 
‘TREASURER. 

Nore —Publications already issued (price 28s. each to Non-Members): 
I. SELECT PLBAS of the CROWN. II SELECT MANORIAL PLEAS. 
Ill. SELECT CIVIL PLEAS. IV. The COURT BARON. V. LEET 
JURISDICTION in NORWICH. VI. SELECT ADMIRALTY PLEAS, 

Vol. I. VIL. The MIRKOR of JUSTICES. VIII. BRACTON and 
AZO. IX. The CORONERS’ ROLLS. X. SELECT CASES in 
CHANCERY. XI. SELECT ADMIRALTY PLEAS, Vol. 1I. XII. The 
COURT of REQUESTS. XIII. SELECT PLEAS of the FORESTS. 
XIV. BEVERLEY TOWN DOCUMENTS. XY. The EXCHEQUER of 
the JEWS. XVI. The STAR CHAMBER. XVIL YEAR-BUOK L. 
and IL. Edward LI. 








Vice-Presidents { 


House, Twi 








ILLIAM BLAKE EXHIBITION REMAINS 
OPEN until SATURDAY, February 13 —Carrax & Co, Ltd., 
47, Ryder Street, St James. 


EW BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES in. — MESSRS. DICKINSON®’ newly decorated 

RUSKIN ROOM is available for the above and eo purposes.—For 
terms and vacant dates apply 114, New Bond Stre 


J XHIBITION of ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by 
the late J. JAMES TISSOT. 

MESSRS. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. have much pleasure in 
unnouncing that they will open on the 15th instant, at their Piccadilly 
House, 37, Piccadilly, W. (opposite St. James's Church), an EX Hi BI- 
TION of Sixty of the largest of M. TISSOT’S DRAWINGS for his last 
ard great Work on the OLD TESTAMENT, now in progress. 

Admission (including C gue) Ls. 


N EXHIBITION of PEWTER will be held in 
CLIFFORD’S INN HALL, Fleet Street, B.C., from FEB- 
IRUARY 24 to MARCH 26, 10 to 5.30 P.x. Admission ls 
H. J. L. J MASSE, Director. 


UREN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERT 

TO-DAY (SATURDAY), at 3. Queen’s Hall Orchestra. Con- 

ductor—Mr HENRY J WO 'D. Tickets, ls. to 7s. 6d., at the Hall 
"and R. Newman, Manager, 320, Regent Street. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE for 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


The HALF TERM BFGINS on THURSDAY, February 18. 
The College prvvides instruction for Students Preparing for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts. Science, and P: y 

















WOMEN 


Invested Capital 30,000/. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to par- 
ba oa in the following advantages :— 

>t Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


SECOND Permanent Relief in Old Age 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FUURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
atrendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FiF TH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the free use of Members and their families for helidays or during 
convalescence 

SIXTH A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young children. 

FIGHTH. The payment of the 1 as confers an absolute 
— a oe cece in all cases of n 

‘or further in formation @, ly to the | Teme , Ma. Gronce Larner, 
23, Paternoster Row, E.C — , 





RS. JOPLING’S SCHOOL of ART, 
3, Logan Place, Earl's Court Road. 
CLASSES DAILY. 
For particulars apply to the Srcrerary. 


on 
DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
4 can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. - 36, Sack ville Street, W. 


County BOROUGH of HUDDERSFIELD. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
WANTED, a FIRST ASSISTANT MASTER in the SCHOOL of ART. 
Salary 120/. Applications to be sent in not later than FEBRUARY 22. 
Statement of duties and other ier will be forwarded upon 
application to THOS. THORP, Secretary. 


LEICESTER MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of ART, 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER for ELEMENTARY DRAWING 
and CRAFT CLASSES in 8ILVEKSMITHS’ and JEWELLERS’ WOKK 
or PAINTERS’ and DEt gape ae 

Commencing Salary 1301. 

For turther particulars and fors “1 sof application any to 

. GROVES, Secretary. 

















Education Offices, Town Hall, Leicester, 
January 29, 1904 


ALLASEY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 

The FREE LIBRARIES COMMITTEE of the above COUNCIL 
invite applications for the position of CHIEF LIBKARIAN. 

Candidates must be wel educated and have a good knowledge of 
Rooks It is desiravle that they should have practical experience in 
Library Work 

Candidates must forward applications, marked “Chict Librarian.” 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent ‘ to 











FRANCE.—The ATHENZEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX. BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


I ESKEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 
MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Fxcellent testi- 


monials.—X. Y. Z., Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. E.C. 


EWSPAPER (Old-Established Weekly), with 

good Jobbing and Stationery Business, and Freehold Premises, 

FOR DISPOSAL, in West of England, Proprietors wishing to retire. 

Open to every investigation to Principals only.—8S. E., Atheneum 
Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


and at the 











USINESS FOR SALE.—FOR SALE, as a 
current going concern, the old-established high-class SECOND- 
oe BOOK BUSINESS of Mr. THOMAS THORNE, Newcastle-on- 
yne. Large and age and well-selected Stock, together with 
setite Goodwill. Thorne having thoroughly broken down 
health, is compelled to abandon Business. 


T® ANSLATIONS and TYPEK-WRITING.— 

Russian, French, Spanish, and Jtalian. Plain Type-Writing, 
ls. per 1000 words. Translation Tariff on spplication.—Bamrron 
Pune. 32, Pitcairn Road, Mitcham. 


YP#-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

OFFICES. Authors’ M&SS.. Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &e., Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established eleven years—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
and 229, Hammersmith Road, W 











YYPE-WRITING promptly and neatly executed 
at moderate charges. French and German Translated and Copied. 
—Address, by letter, C. L., 12, Edith Grove, Chelsea, 8 


YYPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ Mss. and 

LITERARY WORK promptly and accurately COPIED, 9d. per 

1,000 words (inciuding paper and postage). Authors’ references.— 
M. M. J., York Villa, South Woodford, Essex. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, SERMONS 

PLAYS, REVIEWS TYPEWRITTEN accurately and promptly, 

9d. per 1.000 words. Keferences to well-known Writers.—M. Srvuarr, 
11, Moreton Placc, St. George’s Square, 8. 











ANUSCRIPTS promptly and accurately 
TYPED, 10d. per 1,000 words. References to well-known 
Authors —Miss Mrssen, Lang Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, 8. W. 





the undersigned, not later mers bowl 20th instant. 
‘The salary will be 200! pera 
The population of the Aintrict ‘is 57,000, _ rateabie value 345,000/., 
and a penny rate produces 1, gregh pt annum. 
der, 
"7 H. W. COOK, Clerk and Solicitor. 
Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire, February 2, 1904. 


(; BEENOCK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The COMMITTEE require the services of a LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 
Salary to commence at 75/. per annum. Previous experience in a 
Public Library essential.—Applications (in Candidates’ own hand- 
writing), stating age, qualifications, and experience, and enclosing 
copies of three recent ‘Test:monials, to be sent to the —_— on 
or before wae aia 17. 1904. Canvassing will diequal 

LEIGH CON, Librariac and Clerk to the Committee. 

Public amen. Greenock. February 9. 1904 


\HNTLEMAN, 40, well read, many years suc- 

cessful ‘Teacher, desires post as SECRETARY, LIBRARIAN, 

or POSITLUN of TRUST. Highest Testimoniails.—E. H., Athenzum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, K.u. 


‘O PUBLISHERS, — ADVERTISER, now in 
responsible position, SEEKS CH NGE. Satisfactory reason. 
Twenty years’ first-class experience. Exceilent references. Intimate 
knowledge of Printing, Pater, Binding, Advertising, and Reproduction. 
Could manage London Branch of Country or American House.— Apply, 
by letter, B. X , core of Street's, 8, Serie Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


Fk?! gt ao of SCHOOL BOOK:.—Dr. GEORGE 

MA., Harrister-at-Law, Head Master of Christ Church 
pA ‘aed Seman compiler of numerous School Manuals, is OPEN 
to ENG :GEMENT as above, either in Jeisure time or sole duty. 


T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS, —A well- 

known “AMBRIDGE MAN, M.A., is open to ADVISE AUTHORS, 
REVISK COPY or PROOFS, &c_ Highest references.—Address M., 
care of Francis & Co , Atheneum Press, Kream’s Buildings, B.C. 




















NENEALOGICAL RESKARCHKS carefully 

made, Indexing and similar Literary work carried out. Terms 

moderate Address Joun Sawren, 12, sudeley Street, Kemp Town, 
Brighton. 





Medicine ; also instruction in subjects of General Education. 

‘there is a Training ee for Teachers, a Hygiene Depart- 
ment, andan Art Schoo! 

Students can reside tx ~ ‘the College. 

Particalars on application to the Principat. 





NDEKXING, Translations, Kesearch Work (Eng- 

land and Abroad). Shorthand. Type-writing. Pupils trained as 

Private Secretaries.— Miss PeTurreripcE | Nat. Sci. Tripus), Secretarial 
Bureau, 52a, Conduit Street, Bund Street, W. 





T YPRK-WRITING.—FRENCH and ITALIAN 

TRANSLATIONS and LITERARY WORK. Antiquarian and 
Topographical Research a speciality.—Miss Fancourr, 51, Thornhill 
Road, Barnsbury, N. Terms very moderate 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPR-WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly. on good paper, at ls. 3d per 1,006 words 
(over 10 000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. 8., 
care of Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, -C. 


RACING, TYPE.’ - WRITING, SHORTHAND 
ARCHITECTURAL, and 


(Tuition). — LFGAL. GENERAL, 
ENGINERRING WORK TYPED and LITHOGRAPHED. Usual 
terms.—Misses Davipson and Hype WaRRkEN, 37, Essex Street, Strand, 
London. W.C. 











MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS. &c., 


AU THORS’ 
10d. per 


carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, 


1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. All orders ’ promptl 
executed and ‘neal without delzy.—M. M. L., 7, Vernon § 
Clapham, 8. 





TYP S-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical ‘Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Kesearch Kevision, translation. References to Authors.—Tux Cam- 
BRIDGE TyPE-WritInG AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W C. 


FLEA RIT ING G.—AUTHOKS’ MSS., NOVELS, 

Plays, Reviews, Sermons, &c., TYPEWRITTEN with promptness 
and accuracy at 7d. per 1,000 words.—Miss ALDERSON, 56, Boroughgate, 
Appleby. Westmorland. 


T yPE-WKITING,—SHORTHAND —authors’ 

MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch 10d per 1000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Condensed Reports furnished Special ‘Terms for Contrects or large 
quantities — Miss E. Moncan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


yas AUTHOR'S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests :f Authors capabl 

Publishing arranged. MAS. placed with Publishers ante and Testi. 

mopials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcuss, 34, Paternost-r Row. 


A! THENAZUM PKKSS.—_JOHN EDWARD 
4 BR yoy ll Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Q &c., is 

SUBMIT E<TIMATES fer all kinds of BUOK, NEWS, and 
ERIUDICAL PKINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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= 
\Y MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
‘« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








Catalogues. 


LEIGHTON’S 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 43. 
Part IL., C, with 220 Lilustrations. price 3s. 
Parts III.—¥., D—M, with 380 Ill i in Facsimile, price 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 








ATALOGUE No. 39.—Etchings by Whistler— 

Turner's Liber Studiorum, and other Engravings—Engravings by 

Ho; h. &c.— Drawings of the Early English School—Illustrated Kooks 

—Works by John Kuskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™. Waxp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM, 


in fine states only.—Ws. Wann, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 





Surrey. 





MESsks HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large stock. 

CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


‘THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 

Notes on New and Forth ing Publicati and Classified Lists 
of Books, is issued by Wrtttams & Noncate, Book Importers, 14, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—Specimen Copies gratis. 











ESSRS. LUZAC & CO., Oriental Publishers 

and Rooksellers. have a LARGE STOCK, both NEW and 

SECOND HAND. of ORIENTAL LITERATURE, especially of Books 

on China, Japav, Korea, &c CATALOGUES sent on application.— 
46, Great Russell Street (opposite the British Museum), W C. 


GOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of 


LITERATURE. 
(MONTHLY LIST OF FRESH SECOND-HAND BOOKS.) 
No. 638, just published, for FEBRUARY, 
Including some THEOLOGY and POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
Post free on application. 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. Booksellers, 
140, STRAND, W.C., and 37, PICCADILLY, W. 








NCYCLOPAZDIA BRITANNICA, Three-quarter 
Levant, 35 Volumes, Perfect Condition. Published Price 79i. 
Open to Reasonable Uffer —Rev. L. Davis, Burnham-on-Crouch, Essex. 


AINSBOROUGH and ROMNEY. 


FOR SALE, A HISTORY of the WORKS cf THOMAS GAINS- 
BOROUGH, R.A., in MANUSCRIPT. meg a in the exhaustive 
manner of‘ The History of the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.’ 
With the Newspaper Criticisms of the time upon the Works of the 
Artist exhibited in the Royal Academy, one of which has an important 
bearing upon the “Stolen Picture” called ‘The Duchess of 
Devonshire.’ 

Also a like MANUSCRIPT of The HISTORY of the WORKS of 
GEORGE KOMNEY. 

Both Manuscripts are up to date,and well worthy of the attention 
of Publishers, inasmuch as they are the only Complete Authorities on 
the Works of these Artists. 

Compiled by WILLIAM VINE CRONIN, 5, Taviton Street, Garden 
Square, London, W.C., to whom application can be made for Terms. 











V ICAR, with large Modern Country Vicarage, 

delightfully situtted in Monmouthshire, RECEIVES ONE or 
TWO PUPILS. Oxford Responsions. Stabling. Private Study 
if required.—F. E. A., Atheneum Press, 15, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





OARD and RESIDENCE in comfortable, well- 

arranged House (Private Family) in BAYSWATER. Well suited 

for a Gentleman and his Wife, or a Professional Man. Near to Stations 

and Omnibus _Keferences exchanged.—Address H. H., Athenzum 
Press, Bream’'s Buildings, E.C. 





UNBRIDGE WELLS —Confortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO KEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central.—‘Three minutes’ walk from S.E.R and C. 
oe No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
ells. 








Sales bp Anction. 


Hare and Valuable Boks, including the Library of the late 
HUGH SHIELD, Esq., K.C. (by order of the Executors), 
Autograph Letters, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115. Chance Lane. W.C., on 
TUESDAY, February 16, and Two Following etd at 1 o'clock, liane 
and Vatuable BOOKS, includirg Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Fngraved 
Werks, 3 vols.— Hakluyt’s Voyages 3 vols. 1599-1600- Knox's Cam- 
izns in North America, and others relating to the same Angas’s 
uth Australia—Kow'andson’s Loyal Volunteers, Coloured Platesa— 
White's Selborne, First Edition, 1789— Milton's Paradise Kegained, 1671. 
and other Early Editions of Bacon, Heywood Wither, Quarles, swift, 
Defoe, &e —Stow's Chronicles of England. 1590, and several other Books 
presented to William I ambarde, with Inscriptions or MN. Notes by him 
mostly in the Original -ellum B:ndings — Riehardsop’s Sir Charles 
Pre yn Copy, 7 vols —Shakespeare’s Works. 15 vols 

with Harding's Portraits—Books ‘llustrated by Kowlandson, Cruik- 
shank. and Leech — First Fditions of Lamb. Meredith, Dickens 
Ainsworth, Surtees, and others— Rooks on the Fine Arts, and Standard 
Works in General Literature—Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth_a Com- 
lete Set of the Archrologia Cambrensis— the Knesclopwdia Britannica 
AY ag BO — — Deering COLLECTION of AUTO- 
3 so R-COLOUR DEK. - 

GRAVINGS, &c. ae 





To te viewed, eni Catalegues had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington 

Street. Strand, W.C.,on THURSDAY. February 18, and Two Follow- 

ing Days, at 1 o’cleck precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS. com- 

prising Works in various Classes of Literature, English and Foreign, 

ludipg Fi Editi of se h and Eighteenth Century 

Dramatists, and of Modern Authors—Early Printet Foreign Books— 

E h-Century i French Works—English Fine-art Books 

—and Works by Rowland Cruikshank, and other Modern 

Artists—County Histories and Topographical Works. &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











Curios.— TUESDAY, February 16, at half-past 12 o'cloci,, 
R. J. C. STEVENS’S next SALE of CURIOS 


will take place at his Rooms, 38 King Street. Covent Garden 
London, W C., and will irclude an interesting COLLECTION of NEW 
ZRALAND WEAPONS, Paadles, Carvings, &c.—New Guinea Weapons 
—8 fine Collection of Embroideries from Pekin, Jade Ornaments 
Bronzes, &c —a fine pair of Chinese Paintings on Glass in handsome 
a f Prints, D. ings, Coins, Medals, and Curios from al} 





parts. 
On view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues op 
application. 





Math. ee 


and Surveying Instruments, Scientific Instry. 





Valuable Engravings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will) SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February 22, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, valuahle BNGKAVINGS, including Mezzotint 
Portraits of Ladies after Romney, Hoppner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
others—Engravings in Colours—ana a Series of Plates from the Liber 
Studiorum, all in the first state. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Collection of Coins and Medals of 
W. ROME, Esq., f.S.A. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, Wellington 


ments and Apparatus, Photographic Cameras and Lenses, &c, 
FRIDAY. February 19, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. W.C., a SUR. 
VEYOR'S OUTFIT, comprising First-Class Theodolites, Level, Chains 
Staffs, &c.—very fine Photographic Cameras, Lenses, and Accessories— 
Ast ical ‘I pes and Field-Glasses by Best Makers High-class 
Sheffield Cutlery—Surgical Instruments—Drawing Instruments -— Elee- 
trical Instruments and Apparatus - Books—Plateo Goods- the Kit-Hags, 
Suit Cases, ‘Travelling Truoks, and extensive Wardrobe of an OFFICER, 
deceased. 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of sale. 
application. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


lly give notice that they wil! hold the following SALES 





Catalcgues on 








Street, Strand, W.C., on WE!/NESDAY, February 24, and Two F z 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTION of COINS and 
MEDALS of W ROME, Esq , F.8.A , exhibited for many vears past in 
the Library of the Corporation at the Guildhall. London, comprising 
Greek and Koman Coins, in Gold, Silver, and Kronze—Medizvai Coins 
and Medals in Gold—italian Medals and Plaquettes of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries—French, German, English, and Dutch Medals 
—Medals of the Modern Sehools, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 





The Library of Books on Angling of W. ANFORD 
PROUD, Esq. 


MESS&s. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No 13, Wellington 
Street. Strand. W.C..on SATURDAY, February 27. at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the LIBRARY of BOUKs on ANGLING of W. ANFORKD PROUD, Esq., 
of Warrington, comprising Early ana other Editions of Walton and 
Cotton’s Comp'eat Angler—First and other Editions of Barker's Art of 
Angling— Best's Concise Treatise—Blacker’s Art of Angling and Fiy- 
Making — Bowlker’s Art of Angting — Brookes’s Art of Angling — 
Chatham's Angler’s Vade Mecum—Francis’s Book on Angling — 
Hofiana’s British Angler’s Manual - Nobbes’s Compleat Trolier— 
Ronalds’s Fiy-Fisher’s Entomology—Rainbricge’s Fly-Fisher’s Guide 
—Klome’s The Gentleman’s Kecreat/ons— Treatises on the British, 
Scotch, and Irish Fisheries - Works by Gervase Markham— Fletcher's 
Purple Island, First Kdition—Auction and other Catal: gues of Angling 
Libraries— Water-colour Drawings of Chinese Fishes—Jardine’s British 
Sal i Extr d Works—and numerous Modern Works 
relating to Angling and Sporting in general, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








A Portion of the Valuable Library of the Rev. J. F. W. 
BULLOCK. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Huuse, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W C.,on MONDAY, February 29, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, a PORTION of the valuable LIBKARY of 
PRIN VED BOwKS and MANUSCRIPTS of the Rev. J. F.W. KBULLUCK, 
Rector of Radwinter. Saffron Walden, comprising very rare Liturgical 
Werks, including many Editions of Kooks of Hours, Bibles, Uftices, 
Primers, Manuals Pr.cessionals, Breviaries. Missals, Kituals, Psalters, 
&c., chiefly of Salisbury Use—Llluminated Manuscript Hore, Psaiters, 
Offices, &c —various Editions of the Book Common Prayer, 
Edward VI. to Victoria. rare Special Forms of Prayer, Epistles and 
Gospels, and other uncommon sixteenth-t entury Works—some Modern 
Books on Topography, Archeology, and Architecture—Civil War 
Pamphiets—a series of Works by 1homas Bewick—Kuskin’s Works— 
Books of Prints, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, February 15, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, and others. 

On TUESDAY, February 16, POKCELAIN and 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE of the late HUGH SHIELD, Esq. KC; 
a COLLECTIONS of PORCELAIN, the Property of GENTLE- 
MEN. 


On WEDNESDAY, February 17, ENGRAVINGS 
of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHUOL. 

On FRIDAY, February 19, OLD ENGLISH 
PORCELAIN of the late Mrs. HALL; PORCELAIN, OBJECTS of ART, 
and DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 

On SATORDAY, February 20, important 
MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS of LEONARD BRASSEY, Es4,, 
the late KR. M. FOSTER, Esq , and others. 





Mediaeval Seals, Coins, Medals. 
ESSRS. GLENDINING & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION on MUNDAY, February 22, and Two Following Days, 
at half-past 1 o’clock, at their Gallery, 7, Argyll Strest, Oxford Vircus, 
W., a choice COLLECTION of ORIGINAL MATRICES of ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, and ITALIAN MEDIEVAL SEALS—English and Foreign 
Commemorative Medals in unusually fine Preservation—choice Proof 
and Pattern Coins—H#ritish War Medals and Decorations, including the 
Original Matrices of the Seals of Austin Canons of Chalcombe, North- 
amptonshire, Fourteenth Century—The Consistory Courts of Lincoln, 
Norwich Suffolk &c., temp Edward VL., Chirk Castle. temp. Henry VIII. 
—The Town Seal of !hunwich (Twelfth Century), Suffolk—Tidemannus, 
Abbat of Savigay, 1393—The University of Bologna, ‘Thirteenth Century 
—Marquis 4zz0 d’Este and Alberto d’Este. 1293-1393 - Carlo Malatesta, 
Lord of Rimini 13-6-1439 -A General Officer’s Gold Cross for the 
Peninsular War, Large Gold Medal for Salamanca, &c.—rare Proof and 
Pattern Coins. 

On WKDNESDAY, February 17, ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE, SILVER PLATE, ENGRAVINGS, ANTIQUE JAPAN- 
ESE WORKs of ART, and COLOUR PRINTS. 

BRITISH and FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, 
FEBRUARY 25 and 26, MARCH 10, 11, 14, 15. 23, and 24 

Collections promptly Catalogued and submitted for Sale. Terms on 
application. 

GLENDINING & CO. The Argyl! Gallery, 7, Argyll Street, Oxford 
Circus, W. 











Sporting aad Fancy Engravings, the Property of a 
well-known COLLECIOR, 


a : 2 

ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, WC, 
on TUKSDAY, February 16, at ten minutes past | o'clock precisely, 
valuanle ENGRAVINGS (including the Property of a well-known 
CULLECTOR), Cong oy an interesting Voilection of Early English 
Sporting Prints — Fancy Subjects in Mezzotint, Line, and sti: ple. 
many finely printed in Colours—scarce Portraits—and a number of 

original Drawings of Sporting and other Subjects. 





Valuable Books, including a Portion of the Library of a 
COLLECTOR, removed from Leicestershire, 


ESS8RS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SKLL by 
AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY. February 18, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, Valuable KOOKS, including the Germ, fine Uncut 
Copy, in the Original Parts—ackermann’s M , 3 vols — Scott's 
Guy Mannering, First Eoition—Pine’s Horace, * Post Ext’ Edition— 
Lodge's Portraits, 12 vels.—Le Psaultier de David, Paris, 1513—Forbes’s 
Oriental Memoirs, Coloured Plates —Krunswyke, the Vertuose Hoke of 
Distyllecyon, 1527 — koscoe’s Novelists’ Library, 19 vols. — The 
Humourist, 4 vols.. Coitoured Plates by Cruikshank—xterne’s Senti- 
mental Journey, First Edition -Jorrocks’s Jaunts« and Jollities, Coloured 
Plates, 1843 -Sheliey’s Prometheus | nbound, First Edition—Thacke- 
ray’s Irish Sketch-Kook. Paris Ske.ch- Book. and Come ‘ales, First 
Editions—Moore’s Anrals of Gallantry, 3 vols. Alken’s Touch at the 
Fine Arts, Coloured Plates —Scrope’s Salmon Fishing and Deer Stalking, 
First Edition, u:cut Browning's Paracel«us, First Edition — The 





If you want to take your part in the conversation of the day, you 
must be able to talk about the Tariff question. 


‘WHE TARIFF DICTIONARY 


will enable you to do it with authority. 

If you are gravelled for a fact, or are doubtful of the exact meaning 
of a phrase, 
vues TARIFF DICTIONARY 
will give you the information. 

If you are a busy man. and have no time to wade through Blue-books, 
or hunt up facts and arguments in reviews and speeches, 


VHE TARIFF DICTIONARY 


will save you the trouble. In it youcan turn up what you want in @ 
moment, and be sure of finding it. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 
T# E NEWSPAPKR PKESS DIRECTORY 
for 1904. 
(FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL ISSUE.) 
Price 2s., post free 2s. 6d 
ges & Co., Mitchell House, land 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, 








Scourge, 12 vols., Coloured Plates by Cruiksh: ~ Facey f s 
Hounds, First Edition — Alken’s British Sports. Coloured Plates— 
Martial and Naval Achievements and Military and Naval Anecdotes, 
3 vols. Coloured Plates Kepton’s Landscape Gardening - Game Fishes 
of the United States, Coloured Plates—First Edition of the Works of 
Meredith, George Kliov. Dickens, and other Modern Authors—Publica- 
tions of the Kel ress, Juding Chaucer—a long Series of the 
Works of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &c., in the (riginal Parts—Kx- 
Libris—an interesting Document signed by Oliver Cromwell— Boydell’s 
Kiver Thames, extra illustrated with nearly 1,100 Prints and Drawings— 
and Works in General Literature. 








Engravings and Etchings. 
ESSRS. PU'ITICK & SIMP-ON will SELL 


by AUCTION at their Galleries 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, February 19, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS including Portraits and Fancy 
Subjects — London and other Sy gs ore Caricatures &c ; also 
several Scarce Ktchings by J. Mc N. Whistler, and a few Drawings 
and Paintings. 





THE WEISSENBRUCH SALE, 
R. FRANS BUFFA will SELL the late Artist’s 
PICTURES at THE HAGUE, on TUESDAY, March 1. 
Illustrated Catalogues free from Mr. Evrra, The Hague. 





H!8ToORY of AUSTRALIA. 
By G. W. RUSDEN. 


Second Edition, Revised and brought down to 
April, 1897. 


3 vols crown 8vo, 36s. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


History of NEW ZEALAND. 
Second Edition, Revised. 


8 vols. crown 8vo, 36s, 


Melville & Mullens, 12, Ludgate Square, E.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 3s. net (postage 2d.). 
gS AN FRAN CE 8S C Q, 
And other Poems. 
BY A NEW IRISH AUTHOR, 

r. W. GROVES CAMPBELL, LL.D. (Dublin). 

Academy.—‘* The longer poems have a certain unquestion- 
able measure of poetic power......It is poetry itself—of an 
elevated and subtle kind......full of recondite fancy passing 
at times into veritable imagination. The author exhibits a 
great research of rich and classic diction, and has often 


felicitous imagery...... has a Keats-like fervour...... The gift 
of vision is his chief, and nowadays not too common gift.” 


London: Gay & Bird, 22, Bedford Street, W.C. 
785 CLERGY bis Ff 
FOR 1904. 


Price 12s. 6d. NOW READY. 





THOROUGHLY REVISED AND CORRECTED TO THE LATEST 
DATE. 


Contains the Gross and Net Value of every Benefice ; it also gives a 
complete Record of Past and Present Appointments, the College, 
University, and, where necessary, the Private Address of every 
Clergyman in England, Ireland, and Scotland in One List. Under the 
List of Benefices will be found full information as to the Value of 
every Living, Clergy engaged therein, Patron, Population, nearest 
Post Town and Railway Station. 


Over 600 pages have veen added during the last few years, and the 
Book now contains upwards of 1,800 pages. 


ESTABLISHED OVER SIXTY YEARS. 


London: Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., 182-181, High Holborn. 


BENEZER PROUI’S WOKKS on MUSIC. 
Bound, each net ds. 
HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. SEVENTEENTH 
EDITION, Revised and largely Rewritten. 
ANALYTICAL KEY to the EXERCISES in the Same, net 3s. 
COUNTEKPOINT ; Strict and Free. Seventh Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. 
FUGUE, Fourth Eaition. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 
MUSICAL FORM. Fifth Edition. 
APPLIED FOKMS. Fourth Edition. 
The ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. IL. The Technique of the Instruments. Third Edition. 
Vol. II. Orchestral Combination. Second Edition. 


Augencr & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


[eGrrtias ANTIQUITIES ; Cottage Homes, 

with Illustrations (Architectural Assceciation); Proposed House 
near Witley ; Competition Des'gn for Cockington Church ; Co tages on 
the Bournville Estate Birmingham; Decorative ‘treatment for a 
Billiard Roem; a Dining Hall; arches (Stucent’s Column); &c.—See 
the BUILD*K of February 13 (4d., by post 4}d.) Through any News- 
agent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, 
London, W.C. 














od —The NINETEENTH CENTORY: a Testi- 
* mony forthe Truth. A Review of the State of Religion. 
A. E. Harvey, 4, Pemberton Row, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


YHE DOUBLE CHOIR of GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 
By T. L. WATSON, F.R.1 B.A. 
OPI IONS OF THE PRESS. 





Builder.—“ A most valuable contribution to architectural literature.’’ 
Building News.—* No better guide could be named.” 

Builders’ Journal. -** Admirably produced.” 

Glasgow Herald.—*‘ A most interesting volume, and a model of 


archological investigaticn.” 
Dundee Adverti-er.—** 4 most remarkable book.”’ 
JAMES HEDDEKWICK & SONS, Glasgow, Publishers. 


(PEACHERS’ 





SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RA.S. 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY ; 
or, the Princ: pal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on Knglish ‘trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LKSSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part c -ntains short expo- 
sitions of the Parabies, arranged according to Date ; in the secoud, 
the Miracles are treated un“er the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought With Two Lilustrations. 


3. EMINH#ST SCRIPTURE ¢ HARACTRRS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by =1x Views of Biblical Scenes, which wil. it is he " 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures 

Published by Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square. E.C. 





THIRD EDITION, RRVISED to 1904, feap. 8vo, cloth, 
price Sixpence 
YOUNG, 


A StRONONY tor the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A F.KA.S8. 
Sampson Low, Marston & (‘o., Limited, St. Dunstan’s Huuse, Fetter 
ne, & C. 





SIXTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMAKKABI.K ECLIPSKS: a sketch of the 


most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation 
-of Solar and Lunar Kel:pxes, both in Ancient and Modern Times By 
W. T. LYNN, K KAS 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter 
Lane, &.C. 








FROM DUCKWORTH & CO.’S LIST. 


eee en en nn ee 


UP TO DATE ON QUESTIONS JAPANESE, RUSSIAN, KOREAN, MANCHURIAN. 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 


By GEORGE LYNCH. 


With 90 Illustrations anda Map. Large demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
“‘ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY for the understanding of the Far Eastern Question.”—Daily Mail. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


“*Ts a remarkable book.”—Manchester Guardian, 
“Is a novel of positive and fine achievement.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“* Will live in the memory of all who read it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 
By VINCENT BROWN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. The SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY. 


WHAT WE DREAM. By Frances Harrod (Frances Forbes - Robertson). 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


“ There is something of rareness in the quality of the work. The people are all full of life. The story throbs with 
passion. Passions and characters and events are all in the picture, and the picture is something quite unlike the ordinary.” 
Times. 


TRUE EYES and the WHIRLWIND. By Randolph Bedford. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
** Written by a man for men, and for those women who are capable of appreciating what a real virile man is.” 
Literary World. 


The GODS are JUST. By Beatrice Helen Barmby. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ The Gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.” 


GREEN MANSIONS. A Romance of the Tropical Forest. By W. H. Hudson, 
Author of ‘Nature in Downland,' ‘ Hampshire Days,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Imagination, style, and a love of nature that penetrates to the soul and spirit of things...... Haunted it is by one of 
the most strange and charming creatures of romantic fancy.” — Scotsman. 


The TASKMASTER. By Alphonse Courlander. 6s. 


**Is a remarkable book.”— 7Zo-day. ** Will not fail to win the attention of novel-readers.”—Scotsman. 

“ Wherefore have ye not fulfilled your task in making bricks both yesterday and to-day as heretofore? Go, therefore, 
now, and work, for there shall no straw be given you, yet shall ye deliver the tale of bricks. Yesball not minish aught 
from your bricks of your daily task.” 


A HISTORY of THEATRICAL ART in ANCIENT and MODERN TIMES. 


~- teen MANTZIUS. Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s, net each 
vol. 


Vol. I. The EARLIEST TIMES. 65 Illustrations. 
Vol. II. The MIDDLE AGEs and RENAISSANCE. 45 Illustrations. 


“One of the most interesting and valuable contributions that have been made...... Unlike almost all previous works...... 
Numerous illustrations, many ot them of great beauty and value...... May be recommended as the handsomest, most trust- 
worthy, and most readable.”—Notes and Queries. 


VOLUME III. OF THE ‘‘ HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART.” 


The SHAKESPEAREAN PERIOD in ENGLAND. 
NEW VOLUME BY SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


FORD LECTURES, 1903. 


Large crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 1 vol. 5s. net. 


The STORY of VALEH and HADIJEH. Translated from the Persian by 
MIRZA MAHOMED and C. SPRING RICE Large square 8vo, designed cover, 5s. net. 


** Though the main story is simple, it has subtleties of thought and expression that leave us amazed...... Reminds us of 
the passion of the ‘ Vita Nuova.’ ”—Wvaily News. 


FRENCH PAINTING in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By L. Dimier. 


With 47 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


DONATELLO. By Lord Balcarres, M.P. F.S.A. 58 Illustrations. 6s. net. 
MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By Sir Charles Holroyd. 52 Illus- 


trations. 7s. 6d, net. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. By Randall Davies, F.S.A. With Preface by 


HERBERT P. HORNE, 18 Illustrations in Collotype and Photogravure. Edition limited to 320 Copies. 2. 12s 6d. net. 

In arranging this mass of new matter in a readable form Mr. Davies has had the continuous assistance of Mr. 
Herbert P. Horne, who also writes a short Preface. 

** Will delight the lover of comely form as much as it will interest the antiquary. It is a most painstaking and 
scholarly study, and shows bow much of interest and value may be extracted by competent hands... . ‘It is a church of the 
dead.’ Mr. Davies makes them live again, and recunstructs old Chelsea around the church......Enriched with a series of 
admirable helioty pes.”— Times, 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF THE DEFINITIVE 
EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


A New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. and Revised 
fs, which are still in existence, with many 
hitherto Unpublished Additions. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 13 vols. (6 vols. LETTERS, 
7 vols. POETRY), crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


The Concluding Volume (POETRY, Vol. VII.), contain- 
ing The EPIGRAMS, &c.—SUNDRY VERSES—The COM- 
PLETE BIBLIOGRAPHY — The INDEX, &c., will be 
ready next week, 


RUSKIN IN OXFORD, 
And other Studies. 
By the Very Rev. G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., 


Dean of Durham. 
With Illustrations. Square demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE KINSHIP OF NATURE. 


By BLISS CARMAN, 
Author of ‘ The Pipes of Pan,’ ‘ The Green Book of the Bards.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN 


THE ROMAN FORUM, 


1898-1904. A Handbook. 
By E. BURTON-BROWN. 
With a Preface by Comm. BONI, Director of the Excavations, 
Illustrations and Plans. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


IRELAND IN THE NEW 
CENTURY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, K C.V.O. 
F.R.S., Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland; Member of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council in Ireland ; Commissioner Congested 
Districts Board, Ireland. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

(Ready immediately. 





TRADE UNIONISM AND BRITISH 
INDUSTRY. 


A Reprint of the Zimes articles on the Crisis in British In- 
dustry. With an Introduction. By EDWIN A. PRATT, 
Author of ‘ Leading Points of South African History.’ Large 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready nezt week, 


A CHEAP EDITION OF 
CHARLES DARWIN’S WORKS. 


Uniform with ‘ Origin of Species,’ ‘ Descent of Man,’ &e. 
Large crown 8vo, green cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES 
BY WHICH ORCHIDS ARE 
FERTILISED BY INSECTS. 


With Illustrations. 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. 
For English Readers. Books I.-VI. 


An English Translation, with Introduction and Notes. 


By GEORGE G. RAMSAY, Litt. D. LL.D., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow, Editor 
of Selections from fibullus and Propertius, Latin 
Prose Composition, &c. 

With Maps, &c. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


LENTEN ADDRESSES AND 
MEDITATIONS. 


By the late Ven. C. W. FURSB, M.A., Canon and Arch- 
deacon of Westminster, and sometime Principal of Cuddes- 
don Theological College, Author of ‘The Beauty of Holi- 
ness.’ With an Introduction by the Right Rev CHARLES 
GORE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Worcester. Large crown 
8vo, 6s. [Ready nezt week, 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
LIST. 


—_—\_> 


EIGHTY YEARS’ 
REMINISCENCES. 
By Col, J. ANSTRUTHER-THOMSON. 


With 29 Portraits and other I)lustrations, 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s, net, 
[Un Wednesday neat, 


ENGLAND IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN : 


A Study of the Rise and Influence of British 
Power within the Straits, 1603-1713. 
By JULIAN 8S. CORBETT, 
Author of ‘Drake and the Tudor Navy,’ Kc. 
2 vols. 8vo, 248, net. 








NEW NOVEL BY MR. RIDER HAGGARD. 
STELLA FREGELIUS: 


A Tale of Three Destinies. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*** Stella Fregelius’ attains a loftiness of conception never 
before reached by Mr. Rider Haggard...... If, as Matthew 
Arnold held, ‘the high seriousness which comes from 
absolute sincerity’ is the supreme test of poetic excellence, 
then is their poetry most excellent in this fine novel by 
Mr. Haggard.”— 7o-Day. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


With 42 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 


CAROLINE THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 


Queen Consort of George II. and sometime 
Queen Regent. 
A Study of her Life and Time. 
By W. H. WILKINS, M.A. F.S.A., 
Author of ‘A Queen of Tears,’ &c. 





The GREAT NORTH-WEST and the 
GREAT LAKE REGION of NORTH AMERICA. By 
PAUL FOUNTAIN, Author of ‘ The Great Deserts and 
Forests of North America.’ 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘* Has all the freshness and independence that mark its 

two companions...... this delightful and original book.’”’ 

Westminster Gazette. 





A SOCIAL HISTORY of ANCIENT 
IRELAND: Treating of the Government, Military 
System ard Law; Religion, Learning, and Art; Trades, 
Industries, and Commerce; Manners, Customs, and 
Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People. By P. W. 
JOYCE, M R.1.A. LL D. Trinity College, Dublin. With 
361 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 

**We sincerely recommend this long labour of love to 

readers, both English and Irish, of all classes and creeds.” 

Athenaum, 





TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B. F.R.S. 


The PHASE RULE and its APPLI- 
CATIONS. By ALEX. FINDLAY, M.A. Ph.D. D.Sc. 
Lecturer 2nd Demonstrator in Chemistry, University of 
Birmingham. With 118 Figures in the Text, together 
with an INTRODUCTION tothe STUDY of PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B. 
F.R.S, Editor of the Series. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


*.* Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY’S ‘INTRODUCTION to 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY’ isalso issued separately, 1s. net, 


*,* Other Volumes of the Series are in prepara- 
tion. Prospectus sent on applicaticn. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, 


CHATTO & WIiNDUS'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——~«. —— 


GEORGE R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 


YOUNG 
MRS. CAUDLE. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS, 


Author of ‘ Mary Jane’s Memoirs.’ 
Feap. 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


‘¢Mr. Caudle is a journalist and author, and it is 
just when he has writing to finish that Mabel, 
who, like her famous prototype, has plenty to say, 
specially wishes to talk to him. His amusing 
sketches.”— Times. 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


V.C.: 


A Chronicle of Castle Barfield and ot 
the Crimea. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat,’ &c, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“The two ‘chronicles’—of a fraudulent father 
who works a salt mine near Droitwich, and of his 
son who gains the V.C. in the Crimea—unite to 
form a vigorous, well-written story.”—7Zimes, 


The FOOLISH VIRGINS. By 


ALFRED SUTRO, Author of ‘Women in 
Love.’ Feap. 8ve, picture cover, 1s.: cloth, 
1s. 6d. 
‘* The tragedy could not be more pathetically or 
more truly told,”— Vanity Fair, 


MANY WAYS of LOVE. By 


FRED. WHISHAW. With 8 Illustrations by 
WARWICK GOBLE and B, SCHUMACHER, 
A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“This charming story.”—Liverpool Post. 


PATSEY the OMADAUN. By 


M. MeD. BODKIN, K.C., Author of ‘Dara 
Myrl, the Lady Detective.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 
33, 6d, [February 1S. 


The ORANGE GIRL. By 


WALTER BESANT. With 8 Illustratiors by 
F, PKGRAM. A NEW EDITION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [February 78. 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY 


MIRACLE. By LOUIS ZANGWILL. A 
NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 23, 
[February 78. 


BRITISH VIOLIN-MAKERS, 


CLASSICAL and MODERN. By the Rev. 
W. MEREDITH MORRIS. With Illustra- 
tions, Portraits, and Facsimiles, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


The LIFE and TIMES ot 


PRINCE CHARLES STUART, the YOUNG 
PRETENDER. From the State Papers. By 
A. C. EWALD, F.S.A. THIRD EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 














JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


London, E.C.; New York, and Bombay, 
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~MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


The GODS of the EGYPTIANS. By E. Watuis Bunesr, 
— _— 93 Coloured Plates and Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
$l. 3s. net. 

An elaborate description of the worship of Spirits, Demons, and Gods in Egypt from 
the earliest periods to the introduction of Christianity. 

“Dr. Budge’s volumes are a credit to English scholarship. We are entitled to expect 
from him what the French call a ‘definitive’ work on the subject, and the result fully 
answers our expectations.” — Athenaeum, 

‘All the more important hieroglyphic texts on which he relies are here transcribed, 
and literally translated, and this, with its numerous illustrations, combines to render the 
book the most complete as it is the most detailed study of Egyptian religion yet published.” 


. 





BYZANTINE TEXTS. 
The CHRONICLE of MOREA. Edited by Jony Scumirr. 


Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


The ELEMENTS of METAPHYSICS. By A. E. Taytor. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. €d, net. 

“The work is divided into four books, of which the first deals with general notions, 
the second with the general structure of reality, the third with cosmology, and the fourth 
with psychology. The book is marked by great earnestness of purpose and soundness of 
judgment, and will be found to contain, besides its own positive teaching, a valuable and 
well-poised estimate of current philosophical doctrines.”— Glasgow Herald. 

‘*Mr, Taylor has full mastery over his materials, and he writes a clear and fluent style.” 

Scotsman, 


The LIFE and PRINCIPATE of the EMPEROR NERO. 


By B. W. HENDERSON, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘*Mr. Henderson writes with power, brilliancy, and charm. His account of Acte, and 
his description of the death of Britannicus, are small masterpieces.” — Spectator. 
* Very readable and thoroughly scholarly.”—Manchester Guardian. 
** One of the ablest books that has come out of Oxford for some time.” 


Pali Mall Gazette. 
WESTMINSTER COMMENTARIES. 


The BOOK of GENESIS. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Canon of Christchurch, and Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 
The COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaac Watron and 


CHARLES COTTON. With 14 Plates and 77 Woodcuts in the Text. 3s. 6d. net. 
This Volume is reproduced from the beautiful edition of John Major of 1824-5, 


The ANALYSIS of the HUNTING FIELD. With 7 


Coloured Plates by HENRY ALKEN, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 3s. 6d. net. 


MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. By R. S. Surress. 


With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts by JOHN LEECH. 2s. éd. net. 
“The most dainty and covetable books that have appeared for many years.” —Speaker. 
‘*A truly delightful series in a delightful form.”—Onlocker. 
* No pleasanter editions to read or handle can be desired.”—Standard. 


ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. 
The MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR. 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited By H.C. HART. Demy 8vo, 3s. €d. 


LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES. 
TENNYSON. By A. C. Benson. With 12 Illustrations. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. 


ROBERT BURNS. By T. F. Henperson. With 12 Illus- 
trations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. 
‘* A plain unvarished narrative, informed with sympathy ; a model of its kind.” 
“* At once concise, adequate, and readable.”—St, James’s Gazette. Academy. 
‘*Mr. Henderson has done his work well. He is judicious and candid, and regards bis 
subject with sympatby.”—Spectator. 


9 ° 
JOHN BULL’S ADVENTURES in the FISCAL 
WONDERLAND. By C. GEAKE and F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. With 45 Illustra- 
tions by F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ An exceptionally clever parody.”’— Outlook. 
‘*Mucb food for merriment. To those who can enjoy a political skit which pokes fun, 
sometimes maliciously but never malevolently, at the Member for West Birmingham, these 
pages will furnish much amusement.”—Scotsman. 


‘*Protectionists with any sense of humour will enjoy the book as much as Free- 
traders.” —Truth, 


“If there is any quite modern parody, which for precision, freshness, and political 
point, never deviating into bad humour, can compare with the ‘Fiscal Wonderland,’ we 
can only regret that it has hitherto escaped our attention.”—Morning Leader. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 
“ An exquisitely artistic Little Library of Art.”—Daily News. 
‘*They exceeds all rivals in comeliness, being delightful to regard and pleasant to 
handle.”— Yorkshire Post. 


WATTS. By R. E. D. Skercatey. 


Demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


GREEK ART. By H.B. Watrers. With many Illustrations. 


Demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S MINIATURE LIBRARY. 


A Series of Reprints in Miniature of a few interesting Books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


THE NEW VOLUME IS 


The RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


FITZGERALD. From the First Edition of 1859. Leather, 1s. net. 


By WILLIAM 





With many [/lustrations. 





By EpwarpD 








BOOKS ON BUSINESS. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MESSRS. METHUEN propose to issue a Series of Volumes dealing with all the most 
important aspects of commercial and financial activity. 


RAILWAYS. By E. R. McDermort, Editor of the Railway 
News, City Editor of the Daily News. 

‘‘ A great mass of useful information in a small compass.”—Star’. 

“A very comprehensive book, serviceable for people engaged in the practical working 
of railways and for men interested in railways as financial investments. The volume may 
be heartily commended.”—Scotsman. 

‘A very interesting book, the perusal of which will well repay every business man.” 

Investor's Review. 


PORTS and DOCKS. By Doucias Owen, Barrister-at-Law, 


Secretary to the Alliance Marine and General Assurance Company. 


PROTECTION and INDUSTRY. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 
A Series of Articles written by experts, from the Free Trade point of view, on the great 
branches of business which are alleged to be injuriously affected by Free Trade. 
‘* Altogether, the book is timely and most useful.”—J/rvestor’s Review. 
‘*A valuable contribution to the current controversy.” —Morning Leader. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 


Pott 16mo, leather, price ls. net each Volume. 
A Miniature Edition of the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare. The Series will consist 
of 40 Volumes. With Introductions and brief but sufficient Footnotes by Mr. W. J. CRAIG. 
“Altogether they are sweet little morsels which will delight the soul of the biblio- 
phile.”—Star, 
“ We are inclined to hail this edition as the best of all pocket Shakespeares.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


By various Writers. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE READY :— 
TWO GENTLEMEN of VERONA. | MERCHANT of VENICE. 
A COMEDY of ERRORS. TAMING of the SHREW. 
The TEMPEST. MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, 
MEASURE for MEASURE. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. |AS YOU LIKE IT, 
The MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR. 


FICTION. 
The AMERICAN PRISONER. By Epven Pautporvs. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition in the press. 

‘Here is romance, and the characters live.” —Morning Post. 

“ A graceful story; a novel of unusual merit. Full of adventure and scenes to stir the 
coldest blood.”— Daily News. 

“A very exciting and interesting story. Mr. Phillpotts’s rustics are as good company 
as any we have in the works of living writers. Enriched by admirable descriptive passages, 
informed by local lore and penetrated by a deep sense of the magic and mystery of the 
moor. Intensely readable and often delightful.’—Spectator. 


GRAN’MA’S JANE. By Mary E. Many. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“If you once begin it you will not put this novel down for bed or board or work or p!ay 
till you finish it. Itis the very strongest thing Mrs. Mann has yet done.”—Truth, 
** Quiet humour, sympathetic humanity, realistic strength.—Daily Mail. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


ABANDONED. By W. Cuark RussELL. 
[Second Kditicn nearly ready. 


‘* Mr. Clark Russell may always be depended upon as a writer of heaithy and interesting 
stories. The idea of the book is striking. The bride refuses to live with ber husband, ani 
the gallant captain, finding fair means fail, resorts to foul, and manages to kidnap his 
reluctant love. Alone of all his crew he is washed ashore on an uninhabited island. Here 
we have Mr. Russell at his best. The end of the story is cleverly conceived, and not in avy 
way theatrical or melodramatic.”— Daily News. 


The YELLOW DIAMOND. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the press. 


GARNERED. By Ricuarp Marsu. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The ROYAL QUAKER. By Mrs. B. Tanqueray. 


8vo, 6s. 


A CHANGE of FACE. By Tuomas Coss. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAVID MARCH. By J.S. Fiercuer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. By Mary E. Mann. A New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS are the most popular Sixpenny Books in existence, 
and they are to be seen everywhere. Please ask for them at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
The !ast volume was that very charminy story, The RED HOUSE, by E NESBIT, and 
the next Number will be The CREDIT of the COUNTY, by W. EH. NORRIS. 

One of the most remarkable ventures in publishing is Messrs. Methuen’s Sixpenny 
Edition of all the Novels of Alexandre Dumas. Every book has been freshly translated, 
and is well printed on good paper, and in an attractive cover. There will be over 70 books 
when the Series is complete. Hach volume is unabridged. Piease ask to see one of the 
volumes. The New Number is The BLACK TULIP. 

“* Marvellously cheap, excellently done, and will supply a long-felt want.” —Punch. 

“ The first volumes are on our table, and they evoke sincere admiration for their work- 
manlike, comely, and attractive appearance. The type is clear, bold-faced, and eminently 
readable.— Daily Chronicle, 


The THREE MUSKETEERS. With TWENTY YEARS AFTER. Double 

along Introduction by ANDREW LANG. | Number. A 

Double rae, entevES | CRCrLE or, the Wedding Gown. 

E HI " : 
BOON HOOD SEGHeaS "RS ATAOE TUE reams 
ROTH a e oO * 
am aan ~— The CASTLE of EPPSTEIN. 
CROP-EARED JACQUOT. AMAURY. 
An Edition of ‘ The Three Musketeers’ is also published in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


Crown 


KINDLY WRITE TO MESSRS. METHUEN FOR THEIR NEW LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—.=—— 


THE LIFE OF 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. In 3 vols, 8vo, 42s. net. 











VOLS, I. AND II, NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL, 
In 5 vols. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each. 


TIMES.—** The merits of Mr. Paul’s work are many and 
conspicuous.” 

Mr. Justin MoCartay in the DAILY CHRONICLE.— 
“I do not think I am indulging in any very venturous 
propbecy when I predict fo: the bouk now opened by these 
two volumes an endurivg and an authoritative p' in 
historical literature ” 

STANDAKD.—‘‘If the other three volumes are equally 
good the whole work will certainly be one of our most 
popular histories.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
GARDEN: 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. 


With Map. Crown svo, 6s. 











HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


SUS SE X 


By E. V. LUCAS. 
With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 
Extra crown 8vo, with fiat back and gilt top, 6s. 


GLOBE.—‘‘There must needs be very many for whom 
* Highways and Byways in Sussex’ must baveanirresistible 
attraction.” 


METHODS and AIMS in ARCHA- 
OLOGY. By W. M. FLINDERS PKTRIB, Hon. D.C.L. 
LL.D. Litt D. Ph.D. F.R.S., &c. With 66 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 








NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


With Memoir and Notes, &c., by W. M. ROSSETTI, 
Crown 8vo, green cloth, 7s. 6d. 








ENGLISH MEN UF LETTERS,—New Series. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. By Edmund 


GOSSBE, M.A. LL.D. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 

Mr. W. L Courtney in the DAJLY TELEGRAPH.— 
“ A valuable addition to our knowledge of Jeremy Taylor. 
“gases Mr. Gosse’s littie book worthily and eloquently 
expounds his high theme.” 


THE BEST NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


The Heart of Rome. 
H. G. WELLS. 


Twelve Stories and a Dream. 
CHARLES MAJOR. 
A Forest Hearth. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 
John Maxwell's Marriage. 


TRANSITIONAL ERAS in 


THOUGHT, with SPECIAL REFERENCE to the 
PRESENT AGE. By Piof. A. C. ARMSTRONG, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


POINTS AT ISSUE, and Some Other 


Points. By HENRY A. BEKRs, Professor of English 
Literature in Yale College. Globe 8vo, 6s. 6d, net. 














MACMILLAN & CO., LiuiTED, London. 





Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT 
will publish on MONDAY 
NEXT, February 15, a New 
Novel, entitled The MAN from 
DOWNING STREET, 4y 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 
Author of ‘ Whoso Findeth a 
Wife,’ ‘ If Sinners Entice Thee,’ 
dc. In 1 vol. crown S8vo, with 
specially designed cover, price 6s. 

Owing to the large orders already 
received for this Novel in advance 
of publication the First Edition is 
nearly exhausted; a SECOND 
EDITION is now in the press. 


MR. W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW 
NOVEL. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIKS, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 63. 


AN INARTICULATE GENIUS. 
By W. R. H. TROWBKIDGE, Author of ‘ The 
Situations of Lady Patricia,’ ‘A Girl of the 
Multitude,’ &c, 








A POWERFUL NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The KINGDOMS of this 


WORLD. By STEPHEN HARDING. 


HER OWN PEOPLE. By 
B 


. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Diana Barring- 
ton,’ ‘Peggy of the Bartons,’ &c. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price 68, 

“The story is clever and vivid, the talk and the cha- 
racters are in Mrs. Croker’s best manner.”— Times, 

**The average reader will be delighted with Mrs. Croker’s 
new novel. Its pictures are vivid, intimate, and pregnant 
with the thoughts tbat spring from real portraiture. This 
is truly one of the rare novels which leave something 
behind them.”—FPall Mall Gazette. 


The TWINS of SKIRLAUGH 


HALL, By the Author of ‘A Superfluous 
Woman,’ &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 

*“*We have not read many pages before we are in the 
humour to believe all the ecrie, the terrible bappenings in 
Skirlaugh Hall......A novel of character as well as incident.” 

Daily Chronicle, 

“*Keeps the reader engrossed.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

**Reveals considerable imaginative strength and an 
unusual gift of characterization.” — Yorkshire Lust. 


BARHAM BROCKLEBANK, 


M.D. By M. BE1HAM-KDWARDS, Author 
of ‘A Humble Lover,’ ‘ A Storm Rent Sky,’ &c, 
1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIS FAIR OUTCAST. By 


RALPH LEWIN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

















In 1 vol. post 8vo, 1s, 6d. net in cloth; 2s. net in 
leather binging, gilt top. 


Les MISERABLES. Authorized 


Copyright Translation from the French of 
ViCLOR HUGO. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





TO BE PUBLISHED ON THE 15ru INST, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s, net. 


CHRISTIANITY IN TALMUD 
AND MIDRASH. 


BY 


R. TRAVERS HERFORD, B.A. 


Contents : 


Introduction. Div. I. Passages from the 
Rabbinical Literature: A. Passages relating 
to Jesus. B. Passages relating to Minim, 
Minuth. Div. II. General Results. Appendix 
containing the Original Texts of the Passages 
Translated. Indices. 





NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
ORIGIN AND AUTHORSHIP 
OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


BY 


JAMES DRUMMOND, 


M.A. LL.D. Hon.Litt.D., Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford. 





THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION 
LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES NEARLY READY. 


THE RELIGIONS OF 
AUTHORITY AND THE 
RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 


BY THE LATE 


AUGUSTE SABATIER, 
Professor in the University of Paris, Dean of 
the Protestant Theological Faculty. 
With a Memoir of the Author by JEAN 
REVILLE, Professor in the Protestant 
Theological Faculty of the University of 
Paris, and a Note by Madame SABATIER. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


BY 


PAUL WERNLE, 
Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church 
History in the University of Basel. 


Translated by the Rev. G. A. BLIENEMANN, 

M.A., and Edited, with an Introduction, 

by the Rev. W. D. MORRISON, LL.D. 
Vol, IT. 

The DEVELOPMENT of the CHURCH. 








WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 





HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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pe ae 
The Letters of Horace Walpole. Vols. I.-1V. 


Edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


Tuer zeal, diligence, and discretion of Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee are beyond praise. She has 
brought to the task of collecting Walpole’s 
letters a whole-hearted enthusiasm and a 
knowledge that bid fair to render her work 
the final edition of the famous letters. The 
present edition contains 407 letters more 
than were included in Cunningham’s edition 
published in 1891, and considerably more 
than those included in his original edition 
of 1857. Of these 407 letters 111 are printed 
for the first time, and the remainder have 
only been privately printed before. Mrs. 
Toynbee has been thorough in her work ; 
and that so late in the day, and after such a 
sequence of editors, she has succeeded in 
scraping together so large an addition to 
the correspondence testifies to the pains she 
has taken. Her care is shown also in other 
ways, for the chronology of the letters has 
been carefully revised, and many mistakes 
have been corrected. Moreover, the editor 
has collated almost half the letters with the 
original MSS., in the possession of Lord 
Waldegrave, the Duke of Manchester, and 
others, with the result that numerous errors 
have been eliminated from the text. Of the 
letters to Hannah More only a few were 
available in the original MSS., which Mrs. 
Toynbee regrets tho more as “ Holy 
Hannah” seems to have taken liberties 
with the text :— 


“* Several of those which have passed through 
my hands have been tampered with and dis- 
figured by the cancelling of passages, the erasure 
of proper names, and, worse than all, by the 
insertion (apparently in the handwriting of 
Hannah More herself) of words and phrases 
which Walpole never wrote.” 





By way of example it is mentioned that 
Hannah, or another, has carefully deleted 
from one of the letters a passage deprecia- 
tory of Mrs. Barbauld. Naturally, after this 
lapse of time, advertisements and inquiries 
failed to unearth, either in England or in 
America, all the originals, of which many 


*| must have perished. That was the fate of 


the letters to Madame du Deffand, which 
were destroyed, at his ownrequest, after Wal- 
pole’s death, either by that lady herself 
or by Miss Berry. Mrs. Toynbee suggests 
that these were destroyed because they were 
written in ‘‘ very bad French,” and certainly 
there must have been some strong motive in 
Walpole’s mind, seeing that he took so 
much care to keep his other correspondence 
in existence. It is good hearing that 
Madame du Deffand’s letters to Walpole, 
hitherto unpublished, are to follow this 
edition under the auspices of the same 
editor and publishers. It is interesting to 
note that a number of original letters, 
which have never been published, are in 
the possession of Lord Ilchester, but Mrs. 
Toynbee was unable to obtain permission to 
print them. One wonders for what reason. 
It will be seen that this edition will have 
strong claims to be considered definitive, 
unless Lord Ilchester relents. Among its 
features is a terse and illuminating annota- 
tion which, in its way, is a model to editors. 
These notes are contributed by Mrs. 
Toynbee when they are not by Walpole 
himself. His vanity led him not only to 
retain copies of his correspondence, but also 
to add memoranda in explanation of points 
in his domestic and familiar references which 
the public might otherwise miss! When it 
is added that the editor contributes a com- 
prehensive index, and has secured some 
fifty illustrations in portraiture, it will be 
seen how much she has laid us under 
obligations. These obligations the pub- 
lishers have ircreased by the admirable 
format and type of the volumes. Readers 
of Walpole should at last be content. This 
makes the fourteenth separate publication of 
the Walpole correspondence, and it is indu- 
bitably the best and handsomest. The 
first collection of the private correspondence 
was in four volumes in 1820; the 
voluminous correspondence with Mann 
followed in three volumes in 1833; but the 
full scope of the correspondence was not 
visible until Cunningham published his 
eight volumes in 1857. Mrs. Toynbee 
makes it easy to follow the differences 
in her edition by comparing the letters 
column by column with Cunningham’s. 
She has, however, omitted passages when 
it seemed desirable; and it is not for 
those who are unacquainted with the 
originals to challenge this exercise of 
her discretion. Mr. Wheatley reserved to 
himself the same right in his edition of 
Pepys, but then Walpole was not Pepys, 
and possibly his indelicacies would be more 
pardonable than the diarist’s. We regret 
that it is not found possible to issue the 
remainder of the volumes earlier. Six more 
are advertised for the autumn of 1904, and 
the last six for autumn 1905. But perhaps 
this rate of issue may be accelerated. 
Walpole’s fame as a letter-writer has 
very properly overshadowed his repute as a 
writer of fiction. He was, indeed, a pure 
dilettante in letters, as in art, and though 








he was genuinely affected by both, it was 
well said of him that ‘‘though he loved 
fame, his aristocracy feared to be remem- 
bered as a poet, an historian, or an anti- 
quary, and not as the Hon. Horace Walpole, 
who had written on these subjects.’”’ He 
wished to perform, and to be lauded, as is 
evident everywhere in his correspondence, 
but he was afraid of publicity. So he culti- 
vated a press and an audience of his own. 
He respected his own order too greatly— 
one might say too grossly—to be a real 
author. He abstained, and circulated his 
works in private. Yet it is pathetic, or 
perhaps humorous, to note that in his own 
sketch of his life Walpole fills the dates 
with his accomplishments in literature. 
Days are marked as responsible for this 
composition or that. A prig he was 
undoubtedly, but a precious prig. At fifteen 
he could write to Charles Lyttelton a letter 
first printed here :— 


**T can reflect with great joyon the moments 
we passed together at Eton, and long to talk 
“em over, as I think we could recollect a thousand 
passages which were something above the 
common rate of schoolboy’s diversions.” 


But those were the days when children were 
taught to be little men and little women, 
and garbed as such; and we can all recall 
a modern ‘‘sedulous ape”’ who was equally 
artificial and equally charming. It is known 
that Walpole rated the art of letter-writing 
highly, and there is no reason why he should 
not have done so. His gift of style is 
pretty, and his talents of humour, observa- 
tion, and wit are marked. He can hit off 
a scene more neatly than any one else of 
his time, as in this vivid description of his 
new house, purchased from the “ toy 
woman” at Strawberry Hill :— 


‘**Tt is set in enamelled meadows, with philli- 
gree hedges ; 


A small Euphrates through the piece is rolled, 
And little finches wave their wings in gold. 


The delightful roads, that you would call dusty, 
supply one continually with coaches and chairs ; 
barges as solemn as barons of the exchequer 
move under my window ; Richmond Hill and 
Ham walks bound my prospect; but, thank God! 
the Thames is between me and the Duchess of 
Queensbury. Dowagers as plenty as flounders 
inhabit all around, and Pope’s ghost is just now 
skimming under my window by a most poetical 
moonlight.” 


If this is not good literature, what is? 
And it has the touch of his delightfully 
flippant humour, which is always in 
evidence. Walpole has suffered in his 
reputation as a man more than any literary 
character, unless, perhaps, Cicero be 
excepted. The trouble began almost im- 
mediately after his death—indeed, he was 
criticized unmercifully before his death, par- 
ticularly in regard to his relations with Chat- 
terton. It is preposterous, however, to blame 
Walpole for his dealings in this case. 
It has been said that the author of the 
‘Castle of Otranto’ was not in a position to 
be hard upon the inventor of Rowley; but 
Walpole wrote the ‘Castle of Otranto’ 
under a feigned personality, as did Scott, 
Defoe, and many others both earlier 
and later, and as innumerable writers do 
in our own times. Chatterten humbugged 
his public and cheated his patrons by manu- 
facturing history and inventing pedigrees. 
It was only Walpole’s astuteness that pre- 
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vented the miserable boy from a wider and 
more ambitious career of deceit. In 1817 
Walpole’s biographer could write of his 
‘insincerity and of his extreme vanity and 
duplicity towards those whom he most 
lavishly tlattered,” and could sum up that 
“these degrading meannesses belonged to 
him in no common degree.’’ He was accused 
of petulance, which it is likely he exhi- 
bited ; of quarrelsomeness, of which there 
seems little evidence; and of shallow- 
ness of feeling, which undoubtedly cha- 
racterized him. But what appears to 
have turned the tide against him was 
the discovery that his published letters 
were not altogether consistent with other 
letters not written for publication. That, 
however, has been the case before and since 
with eminent men: who will say, for 
instance, that the letters of Stevenson, as 
edited and issued, represent the whole of 
Stevenson’s personal sentiments? Walpole 
quarrelled with Gray—on what grounds 
is not clear—but he made it up hand- 
somely, and it was Gray who showed him- 
self ungracious on their reconciliation by 
informing his old friend that he was 
only being civil, and declining to return to 
their former terms of intimacy. Yet on 
Gray’s death Walpole wrote, thirty years 
after their youthful difference :— 

**Our long, very long friendship, and his 
genius must endear to me everything that 
relates to him. What writings has he left? 
Who are his executors? I should earnestly 
wish, if he has destined anything to the public, 
to print it at my press—ic would do me honour, 
and would give me an opportunity of expressing 
what I feel for him. Methinks, as we grow old, 
our only business here is to adorn the graves of 
our friends or dig our own.” 

Walpole is also alleged to have broken, for 
some trumpery reason, with his old friend 
George Montagu, who had been his constant 
correspondent for over thirty years. It is 
true that Montagu passed out of his elderly 
life, but on what excuse we know not, 
nor if it were ‘‘ Daar George” himself that 
was at fault. Walpole, who took the blame 
for the quarrel with Gray, remarks of 
Montagu that 

“he had dropped me, partly from politics and 
partly from caprice, for we never had any 
quarrel: but he was grown an _ excessive 
humourist, and had shed almost all his friends 
as well as me...... it grieved me much that he 
had changed towards me, after a friendship of 
between thirty and forty years.” 

This sounds sincere, and at least leaves 
the question in doubt. And there is, as 
evidence of his capacity for sincere affec- 
tion, his offer to his friend Conway, who 
contemplated a match that was not generally 
approved. The letter, written when Walpole 
was twenty-six, is admirable in manner and 
style, and concludes with the expression 
of his desire to share his small fortune with 
his “dearest Harry,” in order that Harry 
might marry a woman of whom his friend 
disapproved ! 

That the man had a spice of malice in 
him is beyond question; but what gossip 
has not if he have a sense of humour? It 
quickened his style, if it did not enlighten 
his judgment. Asa man he lacked some 
force of blood, yet sometimes it ran plea- 
santly warm, as thus :— 

** As for Miss Anne and her love, as far as it 
is decent [which had been thus dispatched to 





him], tell her decency is out of the question 
between us, but I love her without any restric- 
tion.” 


It is very prettily done. There was no 
better hand at paying a delicate compliment 
or proffering an equally delicate gibe. Yet 
there was something niggling in his con- 
duct of his own life. Broadly, he needed 
virility of a deeper kind than he possessed to 
give him his true value. If he had possessed 
wilder or richer blood there is no doubt 
that he would have stood foremost in the 
ranksof writersin hiscentury. He wrote more 
chastely than Steele, and with more freedom 
than Addison, but he had not the humanity 
of either. There was refinement in his 
mind and in his work, which might appear 
to verge on debility. And yet it did not. 
It was always balanced, on the contrary, 
kept its own level of sobriety, culture, and 
common sense, and, above all, was polished 
with a tolerant and agreeable cynicism. 
He was vain, and took criticism ill. He 
was not a little touchy. When his ‘ Historic 
Doubts’ was answered by other members 
of the Society of Antiquarians he withdrew 
in disgust from that body. He shrank from 
unpleasantnesses. He desired nothing to 
disturb the still waters of his life. His 
soul in some respects was as that of a 
maiden lady who has formed convictions, 
rules, and habits of her own, and winces 
from the rude touch of publicity. He 
was in essence a dilettante, not a man of 
affairs; a very witty, very pleasant, very 
astute observer, but no man of his hands, 
and before the real problems of life a 
veritable dunce. As he grew old he did 
not lose his delicacy of touch or taste, but 
there is no doubt that he grew garrulous. It 
was his last enjoyment to correspond with 
rising literary people, more especially if 
those, like Hannah More, were admirers 
of my Lord Orford. He had little else to 
occupy him, as witness his last letter to the 
Countess some six weeks before he died, 
which is not, of course, in these four 
volumes :— 

** At home I see only a few charitable elders, 
except about four score nephews and nieces 
of various ages, who are each brought to me 
once a year to stare at me as the Methusalem 
of the family; and they can only speak of 
their own contemporaries, which interest me 
no more than if they talked of their dolls or 
bats and balls.” 


This letter was written professedly to 
dissuade his correspondent from showing 
his letters. ‘‘I shall be content,’’ he wrote 
to his countess, ‘‘ with a sprig of rosemary 
thrown after me when the parson of the 
parish commits my dust to dust.” Yet he 
must have kept a copy of this very rebuke! 
It was like him. He died Earl of Orford, 
but he was still Horace Walpole, and rose- 
mary, as he wished, holds him still in 
remembrance. 








Korea. 
and Illustrations. 


By Angus Hamilton. With Map 
(Heinemann. ) 


Mr. Hamitton, as he tells us in his preface, 
has been long a resident in the Far East, 
and this fact gives his book a value lacking 
to the vast majority of books published of 
late years upon the Sinesian countries of 
Eastern Asia —those which owed their 
emergence from barbarism and many cen- 





turies of fairly regular government and 
social order to the civilizing influences, 
unaided by the sword, of the great Middle 
Kingdom. The volume is lucidly written 
and well illustrated, and though, perhaps, 
it does not add very much to what Mrs, 
Bishop (Miss Bird) told us a few years ago 


|, about Korea and her neighbours, it supple- 


ments the information contained in those 
attractive volumes, and enables the reader 
to form a fairly adequate notion of the 
exact condition and position of the unfor- 
tunate country which is the main '‘ bone of 
contention’’ between Russia and Japan at 
the present moment. ‘‘ Unfortunate” In 
truth Korea is, for nothing is further from 
the thoughts of either party to the quarrel 
than the happiness or interests of the 
people of Choésen, the Japano-Chinese name 
of the land which has found no name for 
itself. It is well here to observe that the 
name is probably nothing but a Chinese 
phonetic rendering of some lost Korean 
designation, and to translate it into Land 
of Morning Calm is as absurd as it would 
be to call England the Land of Blossoms 
because the Chinese character used to 
represent the first syllable of the name 
means blossoms. It is odd, we may add en 
passant, that neither Mrs. Bishop nor Mr. 
Hamilton appears to have heard of the Dutch- 
man Hamel, supercargo of the Jacht Sperber 
(Sparrowhawk), who was wrecked on Quel- 
paert Island in 1653, and wrote a most 
interesting account of the captivity of him- 
self and the crew (thirty-six in all), which 
includes a very lively and accurate por- 
traiture of the land, its folk, and their 
civilization. They met another Dutchman, 
Weltervree, who had been wrecked on the 
coast some twenty years earlier, and had 
lost the use of his mother-tongue. Hamel, 
whose narrative may be compared with that 
of Golownin, who was much more rigorously 
treated by the Japanese when prisoner 
amongst them in the earlier years of the 
nineteenthcentury, suppliesa very favourable 
account of the Koreans, and an Eoglishman 
who was wrecked in 1851 on Quelpaert 
Island found them ‘‘simple and obliging,” 
and the officials ‘‘a decent, grave, and 
reverend body.” On the whole, Mr. Hamil- 
ton also is favourably impressed by them, 
and declares that they ‘‘have taken much 
greater strides upon the path of progress 
than” China, and that the ‘‘ Koreans in 
Seoul live under conditions superior to those 
prevailing in Peking.” 

If Mr. Hamilton’s strictures be warranted 
by the facts, there would seem to be little 
doubt that, as far as the Koreans themselves 
are concerned, the worst fate that could 
befall them would be to come under the 
domination of Japan. It is hardly neces- 
sary to state that from the days of the 
appropriately named Empress Jingo, Japan 
has been the féau of Korea, as she was of 
the whole Chinese coast up to the time of 
the issue of the famous edicts of Lyeyasu. 
Mr. Hamilton’s language is extremely 
strong, and it would be well if some 
authoritative reply could be made to his 
diatribe :— 

‘‘ Puffed up with conceit [the Japanese] now 
permit themselves to commit social and adminis- 
trative excesses of the most detestable character 
cena making manifest the fact that their gloss of 
civilization is the merest veneer. Their con- 
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duct...... shows them to be destitute of moral 
and intellectual fibre. They are debauched in 
business, and the prevalence of dishonourable 
practices in public life makes them indifferent 
to private virtue. Might is right ; the sense of 
power is tempered neither by reason, justice, 
nor generosity. Their existence from day to 
day, their habits and their manners, their com- 
mercial and social degradation, complete an 
abominable travesty of the civilization they 
profess to have studied. It is intolerable that a 
government aspiring to the dignity of a first- 
class power should allow its settlements in a 
friendly and foreign country to be a blot upon 
its own prestige, and a disgrace to the land 
that harbours them.” 
Yet on p. 12 Mr. Hamilton had written :— 
“The contact [of Japan] has been wholly 
beneficial. Its continuation forms the strongest 
guarantee of the continued development of the 
resources of the kingdom.” 


It is certain that most of the progress Korea 
has made is due to the initiative of Japan, 
but not probably to Japanese immigrants, 
now numbering some 25,000, who consist 
largely of the scum of the Dawnland. 
Mrs. Bishop says :— 

‘*At Chasan, as elsewhere, the people expressed 
intense hatred of the Japanese, going so far 
as to say they would not leave one of them 
alive.” 

But the Koreans admitted the good conduct 
of the Japanese soldiers, and the regularity 
of payment for supplies. 

The truth of the matter probably is that 
the Government of Japan is far, very far, 
above the people, and is not itself sufficiently 
aware or appreciative of the fact. The only 
religion of any value in Korea is Buddhism, 
and of the famous monastery of Changansa 
Mr. Hamilton gives a delightful picture 
drawn from his own observation. Con- 
currently with this—with, but after, one 
might say—ranks a form of Shamanism 
not greatly differing in essence from the 
Shinto of Japan, but both are overlaid by 
Confucianism, a largely misunderstood Con- 
fucianism of the Chuhsi variety. 

To missionaries Mr. Hamilton is not 
complimentary. Toleration is now the rule, 
“the Korean finding in the profession of 
Christianity an easy means of evading the 
exactions of the officials.” But “it may 
be doubted whether the methods of the 
various missionary bodies bear the impress 
of that spirit of charity which should illus- 
trate their teaching.” The French priests 
live in absolute poverty throughout the Far 
East, and rather court martyrdom. Their 
Government, which treats them with con- 
tumely at home, uses them adroitly, one 
may even say shamelessly, for political pur- 
poses in the Kast, and the priests themselves 
appear perfectly willing to accept this 
position. No one who has any lengthy 
experience of the Far East will controvert 
this assertion. At the other extreme stand 
the American missionaries :— 

‘*The American missionary is a curious 
creature. He represents a union of devices 
which have made him a factor of considerable 
commercial importance...... He has a salary 
which frequently exceeds 2001. a year, and is 
invariably pleasantly supplemented by additional 
allowances. Houses and servants are provided 
{r60;...5. there is a provision for the education of 
the children, and an annual capitation grant for 
each child...... they have large families, who live 
In comparative idleness and luxury...... they 
own the most commodious and attractive houses 





oaseed and appear to extract......the maximum of 
profit for the minimum of labour.” 

Mrs. Bishop, however, writes : — 

‘** More intimate acquaintance only confirmed 
the high opinion I early formed of the large 
body of missionaries in Seoul, of their earnest- 
ness and devotion to their work...... of the 
harmony prevailing among the different denomi- 
nations and their......sympathetic feeling to- 
wards the Koreans,” 

As to Anglican missions, Mr. Hamilton 
says the expenditure is about 70/. per head ; 
the chief centre is the island of Kanghwa 
(in the bay north of Chemulpo), full of Bud- 
dhist monasteries, of which a most attractive 
account, based on a visit made to the island, 
is given on p. 284. 

To Mr. McLeavy Brown and his work 
a sympathetic chapter is devoted, which 
explains the curious combined policy of 
France and Russia, and is well worth atten- 
tion. Neither country has any real interest in 
Korea, except of a political character. Great 
Britain, which has no political interests to 
safeguard, occupies a commercial position 
altogether inferior to what it ought to be, 
the truth being that the British commercial 
communities in the Far East are intensely 
conservative, commercially aristocratic, 
lacking in intelligent perception, foresight, 
and enterprise, and in bondage to the 
banks. 

There is a good index, and useful tables 
of statistics are appended. Altogether, the 
volume may be read with as much profit as 
pleasure, though many of its conclusions, 
we do not doubt, will be found unacceptable 
in some quarters. 








Savonarola: a City’s Tragedy. By Newman 

Howard. (Dent & Co.) 

‘THERE is a budding morrow in midnight,” 
even in the midnight of contemporary verse, 
and this noble tragedy should give heart to 
those who despair of the poetic republic. In 
the first flush of exaltation, fresh from its 
clashing ardours, our only fear is that under- 
praise, counselled by timidity, which is the 
canker of criticism. How hard it is to have 
the courage of your emotion and the valour 
of your imagination! How easy to make 
your delight pace with slower wits! But this 
is a play which banishes pusillanimity, and 
compels the critic to remember that the wind 
of genius blows as it lists, and that poetry 
bourgeons to-day as yesterday. If we know 
anything of that rare thing called poetry, 
this play is the true matter, great in theme, 
great in conception, and great in form. An 
assurance of style, a dignity without parade, 
a plain poignancy of thought and expression, 
are essential for lasting work, and all these 
gifts are Mr. Howard’s. 

There is probably no theme in history 
more augustly tragic than the tragedy of 
Savonarola, except, of course, the divine 
tragedy of all believers, the tragedy of 
Christ. Round Savonarola swirls the flood 
of the Renaissance—its cruelties and its 
crimes, its delicate lusts, its exquisite cor- 
ruptions, its saintly vices, its holy con- 
cupiscence, beauty flowering on the dung- 
hill, art nourished on putrefaction, the grace 
of God chambering with the spiritual leper, 
the harlot wearing the virgin’s halo, and 
across the coloured skies the name that still 
exhales the whole hell of corruption, Borgia. 
There, surely, is a theme superb, pompous, 





ironic, piteous, terrible. It is strange that 
it has waited so long for a hand strong 
enough to shape it into the contours and 
sounds and hues of dramatic art. George 
Eliot wrestled vainly with it in ‘ Romola,’ 
that astonishing amalgam of history, in 
which the Renaissance is ‘‘ hatched over 
again and hatched different,’”’ hatched by an 
early Victorian hen in a Wardour Street 
wardrobe. There are rumours that a great 
living poet is engaged on a Borgian tragedy 
which affords ample scope for his spacious 
genius, and it will be interesting to compare 
his treatment of the period with Mr. 
Howard’s. 

There is nothing common in Mr. Howard’s 
handling of his theme. He eschews the 
obvious and the melodramatic, rejecting 
such ready-made sensations as the Bonfire 
of the Vanities, and avoiding the facile 
triumphs of theological fustian. He makes 
Savonarola more than a preacher; he makes 
him an inspired seer, a great protagonist of 
the unconquerable human spirit, a herald of 
intellectual liberty, a forerunner of spiritual 
freedom, an Italian Prometheus. The con- 
flict is a high spiritual conflict between two 
ideals—the empire of power and the empire 
of conscience. The Borgia is not the 
supreme embodiment of the evil against 
which Savonarola battles. Rather, it is 
Machiavelli, the true soul of the Renaissance. 
Neither Borgia nor Machiavelli is thrust 
crudely into the foreground. They are felt, 
not seen, impalpably malignant, invisibly 
vile, overshadowing the tragedy with a vast 
fatality of lithe iniquity and supple sin, 
and enveloping the various characters with 
a lambent irony which unveils the deeper 
vistas of spiritual disaster. This is the true 
temper of tragedy, for it fills us with pity 
and awe in regard to ourselves, as well as 
in regard to these dead men and women. 
It makes us partners in their dreams and 
the legatees of their desires. It unifies the 
drama of the human soul, showing us our- 
selves in that eternal dualism of life where 
every spectator acts and every actor looks 
on. The sense of choice disturbs our 
bosoms, the lure of motives, and the appeal 
of aims. We range overselves, we take 
sides, we wince, we rebel, in the delicious 
ecstasy of embraced orresisted temptation, for 
the angels and the imps have not yet settled 
the insoluble question as to whether it is 
more pleasant to conquer temptation by 
yielding to it, or to conquer it by refusing to 
yield to it. Even the cynic may take the 
side of the angels, on the ground that the 
pleasure of resisting temptation is more pro- 
longed than the pleasure of yielding to it. 

The ethical splendour of the play is based 
on a-rapid story full of dramatic action. 
The five acts move forward swiftly, without 
the verbosity which kills most poetic plays. 
The dialogue is terse, pithy, poignant, and 
free from verbal anachronisms. There is a 
felicitous intermixture of Italian phrases, 
and the whole textureof the styleis singularly 
appropriate. The play is free from the pre- 
valent vice of using lyrical outbursts to cover 
the dramatic poverty of the verse. There 
is not much declamation, and the various 
characters are clearly seen. One point 
which emerges is that the author is no mere 
ascetic, who underrates the love of life and 
the joys which are, perhaps, as much a part 
of it as any kind of religion. 
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The story is this. Savonarola in his 
youth loved Laodamia Strozzi. But to save 
his life from a plot laid by Lapo, his rival, 
she plighted to this Lapo her troth. He 
thereupon dedicated his life to Italy, now, 
with the Pope at its head, given over to 
violence, hypocrisy, and vice. That is the 
first act, and it paints the period in a few 
bold strokes. Lapo, the master of Machia- 
velli, is the Iago of the play. He epitomizes 
the intellectual agility, the suave cruelty, 
and the supple chicanery of the age. 
’Cecco Cei, on the other hand, typifies the 
gay, mocking irreverence, the insolent 
cynicism, the ironic wit of the time. His 
songs run through the play like a derisive 
chorus. He, his lute, and his lyrics stand 
for art the wanton, just as Michael Angelo 
(in a brief interlude) stands for art the 
archangel. ‘“‘A wisp of song is worth a 
wain of Plato,” he cries, as he sings :— 

Lips demure of the damsel say, 

= dafe are the woods ; come walk this way |” 

The roses blush, for the young men lie 

In wait for the wench : “A kiss!” they cry,— 

© A kiss on the mouth in the month of May!” 
With Lapo and Cei the stern figure of the 
young Savonarola is sharply contrasted, for 
‘‘God has made his soul a lonely harp, 
hung in a windy place, where all the woes 
of Italy blow through and wail upon it.” 

The second act shows Savonarola at the 
height of his power. Lapo is still spinning 
his plots. After their marriage Laodamia 
had repudiated him. She supposes him to 
be dead, but he returns to Florence with 
the army of King Charles, and plays the 
pander to his royal master, among the 
selected victims being his own wife. There 
is a fine scene in which Savonarola subdues 
the King by spiritual threats, enlisting 
him as the minister of vengeance against 
the Pope, and persuading him to spare 
Florence. The monk now learns what 
Laodamia has done for him :— 

a great wind out of Heaven blows back 

The pages of our book of life, to gloss 
Dark hours with bright. 
But the years are heaped up between them, 
and although Savonarola has trod all the 
way on her aching heart, he must go on 
alone. Then Lapo persuades Laodamia to 
tempt the monk with the offer of a cardinal’s 
hat. The third act finds Savonarola aban- 
doned by Charles, and pursued by the 
vengeance of the Pope. For Florence he 
can gain peace and restored commerce if he 
will accept the cardinal’s hat and desert his 
cause. The citizens are weary of virtue, 
and are rebelling against their prophet, but 
he stands firm against the wiles of the 
Pope, heedless of his own danger :— 
ictieaniin Pag oy daughter ? ' 
No safety for the — aie 

The fourth act shows the trial by fire, 
ending in the downfall of Savonarola. The 
fifth act is the finest of all. It shows 

Savonarola, after torture, spending his last 

night on bare stones in the Hall of Mercy 
that he had built, with Laodamia, disguised 
as a monk, watching over him. Then comes 
the martyrdom, and Savonarola dies on a 
scaffold, which seems to be a cross, and 
rebukes his murderers. The impending 
doom which menaces Italy is finely sug- 
gested by many dramatic episodes, and even 
Cei, the jesting singer, strikes a stern note : 


Madness and Death! O scent of blossoms flying ! 

Rank weeds and flowers of flame, dead roots and 
darne! ! 

Roses and rue! O city mad and dying, 

Thou canst not numb our senses to this charnel ! 


When rebuked, he finely retorts :— 


Nay, Mazzinghi, nay ! 
The gods have ne’er surprised thee in the dark. 


The actual burning of the prophet and 
his fellow-martyrs is not seen from the 
Loggia. The curtain is not withdrawn 
until the three bodies have fallen from the 
three ropes into the flames. Thus the 
audience would see only the three empty 
ropes and the fire—a dramatic effect surely. 
The tragedy closes solemnly. The conspira- 
tors appeal to the venerable Strozzi for 
sanction. They declare that the Papal 
envoy sees in his white locks 

The snow upon the peak of our esteem. 

‘Ts it not well?” they ery :— 


Strozzi [hand to ear]. Well? What is well? 
Mazzinghi. You hear their shouts ? 
Strozzi. I hear 
The rumour of the Avenging Furies’ wings ! 
Mazzinghi. Truly a tragic vengeance on his crimes. 
Strozzi. Our Tragedy, his Comedy Divine, 
Mazzinghi. ——— whereat all Florence smiles. 
Strozzt. For this soul chose, not power, not wealth, 
but Right. 
Above the reek of yonder pile he soars, 
And, with the starry children of the sky, 
Shines o'er our shame for ever ! 
Mazzinghi. Messer ? 
Strozzi. , We too, 
We had our choice, and prostituted Right 
For Riches.—Jezebels, Iscariots, go ! 
Troop to your field of blood, you dogs of Jezreel ! 
Mazzinghi. Methinks, Monsignor, the old man 
hath the bile. 
{Zo Strozzi] Natheless, my lord, to-morrow a thou- 
sand looms 
With busy tongues shall sing aloud “ Huzza!”’ 
Deeming our work to-day the town’s salvation, 
And the Pope’s writ the charter of our joy. 
Strozzt. Lo, from the deep another voice shall 
sound ! 
Lo, on thy walls another writing gleam ! 
Mene! Mene! Thekel! Upharsin! 
Finished is thy kingdom,—weighed in the balance,— 
Weighed and found wanting,—given to the Medes 
and Persians ! 
Thou shalt explore alone, a lifeless gulf ; 
Ghosts of thy great shall haunt thee, and thy stones 
Majestically mock a fallen pride ; 
Yea, as a king who buys ignoble peace, 
Crouching, a slave, among ancestral vaults, 
So shalt thou be, O Florence ;—dead, thy Freedom, 
Perished thy crafts; and if there yet endure 
One voice, one seeing eye, one plastic brain, 
The offspring of our honourable years, 
Doomed to outlive the cataclysmal age, 
Hardly his soul shall fashion, hardly sing, 
Save but’mid pillared loneliness to mourn, 
Crooning in stone the swan-song of our Fate ! 
Dawn, Day and Dusk and Night one vasty tomb : 
Dawn that saith *‘ Wake me not”; Day tired of toil ; 
Dusk, glad because of sleep ; and Night—ah night ! 
When shalt thou rise, my Italy, my land? 
Grateful is slumber ; happiest he, God wot, 
Who sleeps in stone while shame and woe endure ! 
Who feel, who see, once rich, are now most poor ! 
Mazzinghi. A glib old map, Monsignor! Who 
comes here ? 
A corpse todam atorrent. By St. Anna! 
We are saved from drowning in a dithyramb ! 


There is a pause. Then Lapo’s lifeless body 
is brought in by soldiers. His dead hand 
grasps a bag of money, and his roystering 
comrade, Dolfo, denounces his avarice and 
disloyalty to his fellows, while his epitaph 
is a verdict on that Italy which has wavered 
- finally chosen the part of him and 
18 :— 
Strozzi [casting off his manteli Stat 
laying it on 5) body}. 7S ae 
Such was he? Then I pray you, citizens, 
That nations, passing by, may gaze and learn 
Bury him regal in this robe of art, 
And on his tomb inscribe these words : “ Here lies 
A master brain : plots filled it once, now worms ; 
A master hand : the gold falls from its grasp ; 
A craven breast : a sword has pierced it through ; 





A faithless heart: for this man sold his friends. 





Sumptuous he lies: art serves him for a pall; 

God rest his bones! His name is ITALY!” 

Thus the tragedy is the tragedy of a city, a 
country, a people, and Savonarola triumphs 
in his ashes :— 

And Conscience, groping darkly through this sphere, 
Fed with all freshets from the fount of Light, 
Shapes and incarnadines the undying Rose. 

It is, perhaps, bootless to hope to see this 
fine tragedy on the stage, but the author 
hints that it could be curtailed for that pur- 
pose; and assuredly it offers to a great 
actor a great opportunity. Yet the style is, 
possibly, too charged with tense meanings ; 
too strong in the ‘‘ fundamental brainwork”’ 
which makes a few words do the business 
of many, to be interpreted by a careless 
race of actors. We should like to see the 
experiment tried with proper study, for 
assuredly Mr. Howard need fear no compe- 
tition with the makers of belauded modern 
masterpieces destined for early oblivion. 








The Life of Horace Binney. By Charles 
Chauncey Binney. (Lippincott.) 


Horace Bryyey was born in 1780 and died in 
1875. He believed that he could remember 
being roused from sleep to hear the watch- 
man call ‘Past twelve o’clock and Corn- 
wallis is taken,’’ and he lived to hear and 
comment on the result of the Alabama arbi- 
tration. For some years before the middle 
of the last century he was probably the 
leading lawyer of the United States; he 
sat in the twenty-third Congress, “‘ on the 
Anti-Jackson ticket,” and for nearly the 
last half of his long life he was, by common 
consent, regarded as the first citizen of Phila- 
delphia. An anecdote, not contained in the 
present work, but we believe authentic, 
shows the rank he held in the opinion of his 
fellow-citizens. When the news arrived of 
the historic fire of Chicago, a party of friends 
in Philadelphia fellto discussing the probable 
effects of a similar catastrophe upon their 
own city. Various imaginary pictures were 
drawn, till at last one of the company 
summed up the situation by saying: ‘‘ The 
last Philadelphian would be seen sitting on 
the last marble step, contemplating the con- 
flagration of the last solid shutter, and mur- 
muring to himself, ‘ What would Horace 
Binney have said?’” Not even the most 
familiar features of Philadelphian domestic 
architecture were more inseparable from the 
idea of the city than the memory of its 
eminent citizen. 

Binney’s character, as judged from his 
own writing, upon which his grandson has, 
in drawing his picture, most wisely relied, 
seems to have fully justified the estimate 
formed of him byhis neighbours. He was not 
only an able and resourceful advocate, but 
also a man of well-balanced and temperate 
judgment, decided in his views, yet con- 
ciliatory in his expression of them. From 
the first he was a convinced Federalist :— 

‘* Fidelity, obedience, and submission to the 
constitution and laws of a State were (he held) 
required of its citizens ; but allegiance, in the 
proper sense of the term, was due to the nation 
alone.” 

Holding this view, it was natural that 

‘this admiration for Hamilton dated from 
boyhood ; by the time he reached manhood it 
had only strengthened ; and it never, throughout 
his long life, suffered the slightest diminution.” 

In 1864 he wrote to Sir J. D. Coleridge: 
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“*] think, and for many years have thought, 
that Hamilton was and remains the first states- 
man in our country, perhaps not surpassed 
anywhere...... of extraordinary maturity in very 
early life, of singular finish in his accom- 
plishments for such a post either in war or 

ce, and as honest as Pericles...... What would 
on have given to have had him among us 
before and during our great troubles !” 

A few years before he had published an 
‘Inquiry into the Formation of Washington’s 
Farewell Address,’ with the view of settling 
Hamilton’s share in the composition of that 
famous document. His final verdict is 
expressed in terms borrowed from the 
doctrine of the ‘‘tripartite” nature of 
man :— 

‘*We might, though not with full and exact 

propriety, allot the soul to Washington, and the 
spirit to Hamilton. The elementary body is 
Washington’s also ; but Hamilton has developed 
and fashioned it, and he has symmetrically 
formed and arranged the members, to give com- 
bined and appropriate action to the whole.” 
For Jefferson, as might be expected, he had 
a cordial dislike. In writing of the Demo- 
cratic leader he allows himself almost the 
only departures from the moderation of lan- 
guage which otherwise he observed—we do 
not say they were not justified in a patriotic 
American who had opportunities such as few 
had enjoyed (if that be the appropriate word) 
of watching the gradual falling-away from 
the high ideals set before the nation by the 
founders of the republic. 

- Jefferson,” he once wrote, ‘‘was the 
Devil in our Paradise ; with his nature and 
French revolutionary training, he could not 
help being so.’’ After the Federalist down- 
fall no administration commanded Mr. 
Binney’s thorough confidence, and the more 
any party or any administration was infected 
with the Jeffersonian heresy, the more he 
distrusted it. Though ready to concede 
that ‘God fulfils Himself in many ways,” 
he believed thoroughly in “the old order” 
of Federalism, and would scarcely have 
admitted that that particular “ good 
custom” could under any conceivable cir- 
cumstance “‘ corrupt the world.” 

His political philosophy is set forth in a 
letter to Mr. J. C. Hamilton, written during 
the last year of the war. It opens with 
a characteristic deprecation of any public 
reference to some military feat of a grand- 
son. ‘Neither he nor any of his family 
belongs to the vaunting, puffing, blatant 
self-praisers with which our world is 
already wearied and sickened.” It is too 
long to quote in full, but a few lines will 
show the writer’s position :— 

“* That the people are the final cause and Con- 
stitutional origin of all power among us is true. 
I acknowledge no other, for either a republic 
or a monarchy...... But...... virtue, reason, love 
for mankind, which come from the eternal 
source of all power...... are to be regarded as 
the qualifying elements of man for the exercise 
of power over himself as well as over others; 
and therefore with me the mere Demos is as 
little of an idol as the sheep or the sheaf he 
feeds upon....... Your father...... saw, and I 
think I see, that there may be more republi- 
canism in a monarchy than there sometimes is 
In a democracy, which may be only another 
name for demagogracy [sic], the worst govern- 
ment and policy upon earth, growing by what 
it feeds on till it breaks down its support.” 

A few years before he had written to 
another correspondent :— 





‘*You never wrote a more incontestable truth 
than that generally democracy has nothing to do 
with liberty...... From the time the Democratic 
party attained power, which it has held con- 
tinuously since, notwithstanding occasional 
losses of the Presidency, its aspiration has 
been for power...... It is not power in the 
government, nor in the law, nor wholly in the 
party ; but it is power in the individuals who 
form the party ; power to partake of the party 
strength, to seize on personal profits and advan- 
tages, to suppress or supersede those who are 
their rivals with the better claims of integrity, 
knowledge, and deference for the principles of 
liberty. For sixty years I have seen this 
accursed love of power debauching the mature 
and the young, until a large portion of the anti- 
Democratic party has been more than half 
spoiled by it.” 

Nor are these remarks the aimless rail- 

ings of a disappointed man; for Binney 
had, as has been said, achieved brilliant 
success in his profession, and had more 
than once refused high judicial office. He 
was, in truth, a Whig; not in the sense of 
the term as employed to designate a party 
in the United States some half a century 
ago—of them he speaks his mind very 
frankly— but an aristocratic, high-minded 
Whig of the eighteenth century, tempered 
by a positive dread (such as is not usually 
attributed to the Whigs of those days) of 
the effect produced on a party by the actual 
tenure of office. ‘My fixed faith,” he 
writes, 
“after forty years’ observation, is that the most 
@ pure and wise party can do for the country is 
to become a check and a counterpoise ; and that 
if it must also have office and direct rule, it 
must part with half its virtue to obtain them.” 


A somewhat dangerous doctrine, in that, 
while savouring of self-denial, it has not 
uncommonly been made the cloak for self- 
indulgence, though the writer was not him- 
self one of those who “‘rifiutan lo comune 
incarco.”’ 

In 1836 Mr. Binney paid his one visit to 
Europe. He had good introductions, and 
met various distinguished people. On the 
King’s Accession Day he was one of the 
guests at the Duke of Wellington’s dinner 
table, with the Prince of Orange, Prince 
Galitzin, the Earl of Aberdeen, and other 
great folks. Some of his impressions, which 
we must abstain from quoting, are notice- 
able. He was interested, and perhaps a 
little am.ised, to find the favour with which 
Jackson and Van Buren were regarded in 
the Tory circles of Europe, while 
‘‘ the Opposition must be content to pass with 
Europeans generally as the same sort of faction 
which exists in all countries and endeavours 
to disturb the regular course of government.” 


His delight in English scenery, English 
churches, English moauments, was prettily 
expressed in the journal of his tour :— 

“Tam compelled to say that ‘La belle 
France’ is an expression that implies the 
admiration of the children rather than the 
beauty of the mother. I did not think her half 
so handsome as my mother, and she was no 
touch at all to my grandmother, who, by means 
of a fine taste in dress, looks something hand- 
somer than her daughter.” 

We have said little of Mr. Binney’s 
legal career, the chief events in which are 
narrated with full connaissance de cause by 
his biographer, himself a lawyer of consider- 
able experience, both in the United States 
Courts and in those of his own State; still 





less of his comments on the subject which 
probably even now interests English people 
more than anything else in American his- 
tory, the Civil War. For these, and for 
many other matters of interest, readers 
must go to the book itself. They will not 
be unrewarded ; for not oniy does it present 
a type of character which, in these days of 
bosses and trusts, the average newspaper 
reader does not readily associate with 
America, and which is none too common on 
this side the Atlantic, but also it furnishes a 
clue to the complexities, as they sometimes 
appear, of United States politics during the 
greater part of the Republic’s existence, 
such as no formal history can readily supply. 
It is, in short, a ‘‘ document ’’; and if, like 
all documents, it presents the case from the 
standpoint of one school of thought, and 
that the one which hitherto, it may be 
feared, has least frequently (though with 
notable exceptions) made itself felt in the 
conduct of human affairs, this very fact 
renders its presentations of the contending 
forces all the clearer. 

There is an adequate index, and the book 
is embellished with three well-executed 
portraits, in two of which the English 
reader will recognize a certain likeness to 
Stratford Canning. It would be interesting 
to know if the two ever met during the four 
years of Canning’s residence as British 
Minister at Washington. 








NEW NOVELS. 


My Friend Prospero. By Henry Harland. 
(Lane.) 
Tue dainty gaiety of Mr. Harland’s imagina- 
tion suffuses even his titles, so that they 
come to one almost like a gentle caress, or 
at least a friendly pat on the back. What 
should you look for in a novel that styles 
itself ‘My Friend Prospero’ save the ele- 
ments and constituents proper to Mr. Har- 
land’s talents? It conjures up a vision of an 
enchanted island, the home of elf and fairy 
and princess ; but the vision is, perhaps, too 
extravagant for the reality, if anything be 
too extravagantly romantic for Mr. Harland. 
At any rate, the island fades, and elf 
and fairy vanish, leaving but a pleasant hill- 
side valley in sunny Italy, a real princess, 
it is true, and certainly a fairy godmother, 
if not an actual fairy with wings. Lady 
Blanchemain’s high-swung barouche may 
possibly be her wings. Mr. Harland must 
despise plots, since he habitually makes 
use of the one which concerns the love of man 
and maiden in Arcady. For this is Arcady 
again, this Sant’ Alessina up the beautiful 
Val Rampio, and no one expects to find real 
human beings in Arcady. Princesses and 
amiable poets may live there certainly, and 
even amiable and good-looking strangers 
who are not poets may wander astray there, 
provided they are peers or heirs to peers, as 
Mr. Harland’s hero John was— even an 
American intruder—butthat may be excused 
as he is a millionaire, is descended from 
Alfred the Great, and a baronet. Buthemakes 
a brief stay after all, as he is on his way to 
hurry into the Church in Rome. There 
seems a pretty waste of romantic material 
here. The story is only protracted over 
three hundred pages, which is the orthodox 
length of the six-shilling novel, by allowing 
the young man to suppose the lady is a 
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miller’s daughter, and the young lady to 
suppose the man is a cobbler. When 
princess and peer apparent are discovered 
to each other in their fulness of rank, the 
air clears and the romance ends prettily 
enough. But one wonders how Mr. Harland 
will manage his next version of the story. 


The Mark. By Aquila Kempster. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) 

Mr. Kirtine and other writers have shown 
us that when a young man of Western birth 
and upbringing allows himself to be really 
carried away by the fascination of the East, 
one of the outcomes is apt to be the pro- 
duction of highly interesting fiction. The 
globe-trotter has no possibilities in this 
direction ; he never sees far enough into the 
East. The Anglo-Indian official is not much 
given to abandon of any sort; he knows too 
much of one rather sordid aspect of the 
East, and is necessarily too well hedged in 
by traditions, unwritten and written laws, 
and prejudices of the West. The author of 
this story certainly does not write as a globe- 
trotter or as an official, and he tells a very 
interesting story of English and native 
life in Bombay, and tells it well. He 
makes much use of such difficult and 
fascinating subjects as telepathy, mesmeric 
suggestion, and other matters, only the 
barest fringes of which are within our 
comprehension as yet. But he handles 
these things with great deftness, and 
makes them the more convincing by using a 
clever young doctor and nerve specialist as 
his deus ex machind. Thus we get a flavour 
of scientific impartiality and exact observa- 
tion about the wonder-working that makes 
it all seem real. And indeed the man 
who is really seized by the glamour of the 
East can make many strange things real, 
for he actually finds reality in many things 
of surpassing strangeness :— 


“ He drove slowly through the bazaar, drink- 
ing in the busy bustling life with its endless 
motley of race and colour...... Hindus, Mussul- 
mans, fierce, hairy Baluchs, negroes, and 
Chinese, cheek by jowl with lordly Rajputs, 
big Afghans from the North, Jews, Lascars, 
Fakirs, and Sahibs, and beggars—beggars in- 
numerable, sitting in the dust, squatting in 
every shady nook, and rocking themselves 
drowsily to and fro to their everlasting mono- 
tone of ‘ Dhurrum—Dhurrum.’...... All _ this 
keen, pungent life was the very breath of 
Dr. Nicholas’s nostrils, as it has come to be 
that of other men than he. It was so curiously 
suggestive. Of what? Ah, that’s where the 
charm lies, and if you are capable of much 
analysis, the charm has vanished.” 


That also is a sad truth known to many. 
Our Western cities are like an open book :— 


“But in the East the veil still hangs 
and is guarded with jealous care. You 
may draw nigh to it; see curious shadows 
passing and repassing, perhaps coyly beckon- 
ing ; catch a soothing, wistful, melody running 
like a golden thread between the drums and 
tom-toms, and the screaming of the viols, and 
perchance, if you are young and strong, and 
fearless—that is to say if the gods love you 
and are kind—you may lift a tiny corner of the 
veil, and catch the pulse and shimmer of things 
ineffable. And after that, you will never see 
the squalor and the dirt.”’ 


In just this way have the gods been kind 
to the author of this vivid a of Beste 


life, and he has sought to pass their revela- 
tion on to English readers—and sought with 
marked success. If, later, he could give us 
a more serious study of the life he depicts 
with such colour and success, relying solely 
upon life’s ordinary events, and seeking 
no supernatural aids, the result should be 
areal achievement in fiction. The present 
book is a very interesting performance and 
@ generous promise. 


Four Red Roses. By Sarah Tytler. (Long.) 


A PLEASANT optimism pervades this brightly 
written chronicle of the adventures befalling 
four couatry-bred damsels, who, under the 
pressure of sudden poverty, decide on seeking 
their fortunes in London, and there find rest, 
each one of them, in the house of an eligible 
husband. The marvellous speed with which 
this desirable consummation, in spite of 
various grave obstacles, is attained, taxes 
our powers of belief rather severely; but 
the author has never laid claim to the 
remorseless realism of a George Gissing, 
and after all, even in real life, “‘ happy 
endings,” or what may pass as such, are 
not entirely unknown. 


LTove’s Ghost and “ Le Glaive.”’ 
Escombe. (Duckworth & Co.) 


THERE is no ethical reason why the cover 
of a work of fiction should be less truthful 
than the title-page, which in the book before 
us discloses two stories. Each embodies a 
matrimonial problem of which the solution 
propounded by the author does not seem 
sound in either case, being possibly in too 
high a dimension for our philistine intel- 
ligence. Any respectably moral person 
between whom and an old love has been 
raised the barrier of a marriage tie will 
avoid the society of the object of the old 
love, unless well assured that all amatory 
feelings are absolutely extinct on both 
sides; and the same, mutatis mutandis, must 
be said of a wife who finds a male acquaint- 
ance becoming inordinately interesting. The 
characters in this volume which are meant 
especially to attract our sympathies are 
rendered repulsive, either by inexcusable 
immorality or by hysterical irresponsibility. 


By Edith 


Delphine. By Curtis Yorke. (Long.) 


Tux Delphine of this story is, at first espe- 
cially, an exasperating, charming sprite 
rather than a heroine of human sort. She 
gives her friends and admirers and a few 
other less well-disposed persons a good 
many anxious, as well as amusing, quarters 
of hours. The reader generally enjoys her, 
in spite of her preposterous ways and her 
broken English, which is neither clever nor 
successful. The little girl manages to keep 
everything and every one alive in a dull 
corner of England with true French vivacity, 
and even malice, in the Gallic sense of that 
word. The interest slackens a little when, 
chastened by loss and misfortune (of the 
well-known three-volume kind), the youthful 
creature is found alone, on very short com- 
mons indeed, in the conventional London 
lodging. There she discovers her soul, and 
at length yields to the persuasions of the 
‘lover true,” who seeks her out in her 





poverty and humiliation. 


RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

The Doukhobors: their History in Russia, 
their Migration to Canada. By Joseph Elkinton, 
(Philadelphia, Ferris & Leach.)—It has been 
said, with a good deal of truth, by M. Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu that the Russian, although he 
endures despotic government with supreme 
patience, always goes his own way in religious 
matters. What he thinks the true faith he 
will maintain unto the end, frequently amidst 
the most cruel persecutions. Hence the great 
number of religious sects in the country. The 
‘* Raskolniki’’—or Dissenters, as we should 
say—amount to about ten millions, according 
to a very interesting article which appeared 
a few years ago in the magazine Drevnaia 
i Novaia Rossia (Old and New Russia). There 
are many accounts of these sectarians to be 
found in histories and literary journals pub- 
lished in Russia, but the Western reader will 
find the fullest information in the third volume 
of ‘L’Empire des Tsars et les Russes,’ by 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu, which is devoted entirely 
to the religious question in Russia. Some 
terrible forms of fanaticism have developed 
themselves, e.g., the sectaries who burnt them- 
selves to death, and have been described by 
Sapozhnikov in his ‘Samosozhenie v’russkom 
Raskolie’ (‘Self-burning of Russian Dissenters’), 
which deals with the period from the second 
half of the seventeenth century to the end 
of the eighteenth. There are also curious 
accounts in Yesipov’s ‘People of the Olden 
Time’ (‘ Liudi Starago Vieka’). But the 
sectaries with whom we have to deal on the 
present occasion are of amore gentle tempera- 
ment. They are noted for their kindness to 
their fellow-creatures and to animals; for 
their unselfishness, and their dislike of war. 
They have thus much in common with the 
Quakers, and it is very proper that Mr. 
Elkinton, himself a Quaker, should write 
about them. One of the chief points in which 
these kind-hearted enthusiasts came into 
collision with the Russian Government was 
their refusal to undergo military service. 
They deliberately burnt all the weapons in 
their possession. Those familiar with the life 
of Peter the Great will remember that when 
he was in England he repeatedly went to the 
Quaker place of worship in London, and seems 
to have had a liking for them. He put, how- 
ever, the question to them, How could they 
be of any service to their country if they 
would not take up arms in its defence? Mr. 
Elkinton, who was present on the occasion, 
has described with true eloquence the scene 
of the arrival in Canada of the exiles in 1898 
on board the Huron to the number of 2,073 
pilgrims (p. 188). To the shouts of welcome 
from the Americans they sang a pathetic 
hymn in Russian, which was interpreted by 
Prince Hilkov, formerly a Russian officer, but 
one who has quitted the military profession 
from disgust. He would have no more to do 
with the taking of human life. It was thus 
that the Doukhobors came, like the pilgrims, 
to the Bermudas of Marvell’s beautiful poem : 


So sang they in the English boat 
A cheerful and a holy note. 


They have now been settled in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, and appear to be in a pros- 
perous condition. It will be remembered that 
about a year ago a strange fanaticism seized 
some of the colonists, and the men abandoned 
their homes for a kind of religious pilgrimage, 
and also turned their horses and cattle loose. 
With some effort the fugitives were brought 
back, and the animals were recaptured, There 
has been lately a recrudescence of this 
fanaticism. We are willing, however, to take 
the opinion of their excellent friend Mr. 
Elkinton, who considers that they will 
gradually sober down and give up this foolish 
conduct. They have undergone such vicissi- 
tudes that if we take into consideration the 





new forms of life presented to them, we cannot 
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svonder that they are somewhat unhinged. 
They are, however, in disagreement with the 
Canadian Government on two vital points: 
(1) They do not like holding any property in 
severalty ; and in their expostulations with 
the Canadian authorities they say they cannot 
conceive how a man can claim as private pro- 
perty any portion of the earth, which God 
gave to all. (2) They refuse to allow any 
official registration of themselves, their wives 
and children. Perhaps in time these difficulties 
may be tided over. No doubt the first opinion 
has been ingrafted in them by the Russian 
mir. The book is copiously illustrated with 
photographs of Doukhobors; and a very 
honest, simple folk they seem to be. Our 
sympathies are at once with them; there 
must always be something attractive in people 
who are willing to undergo so much for the 
sake of their convictions. The latter part of 
the volume is occupied with a short sketch of 
Russian sects. Not much can be said of the 
early history of the Doukhobors. We take 
it that their sect developed rather late. 
There is no reason to think that the visit of 
two Quakers to Russia in 1818—Allen and 
Grellet—had any influence. We cannot, by 
the way, make out the name of the Minister, 
General Djunkolesky. We can only say that 
it is an impossible form in Russian as it stands. 
Robert Pinkerton, the English missionary 
who visited Russia in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century, and has left an interesting 
account of the country, distributed some 
Bibles among them. 

The short historical sketch given at the 
end of the book is, on the whole, fair. We take 
Nicholas I. to have been a very shrewd and 
capable man, but his ambition overreached 
itself. The document which Alexander II. 
had just signed before his murder, giving 
Russia the rudiments of a constitution, meets 
with full notice. The character of that 
unfortunate monarch is sketched very favour- 
ably, and deservedly so. Russia has yet to 
learn a more complete lesson of toleration, 
and let us remember that we ourselves have 
not learnt it so very long. In the memory 
of men living Jews were first admitted to 
many civil rights, and religious tests were 
abolished at the universities. 

We close the book, hoping that it will create 
an interest in the Doukhobors in this country; 
the more so as an English Quaker, the late 
worthy John Bellows, of Gloucester, was one 
of the prime movers in the emigration of these 
virtuous enthusiasts to Canada. Wherever 
Mr. Elkinton sketches individual characters 
he makes us take a direct interest in them. 
Thus, how touching are his descriptions of 
the good old ‘‘ grandmother’’ Verigin and the 
patriarch Ivan Mahortov! The latter has 
some strange stories to tell of his campaigns 
against the English in the Crimea; how 
the Russian and English common soldiers 
frequently fraternized; and one would say 
to the other, ‘‘Don’t be afraid, we won’t 
harm you; it is only Victoria and Nicholas 
who are guilty in this business’ (p. 61). We 
must remember that a Russian gencrally 
speaks in this way of his emperor, using his 
Christian name with a patronymic only. Thus 
Nikolai Alexandrovich would be the ordinary 
appellation of the present emperor. The 
story of the supposed enemies fraternizing 
may be paralleled by another in Borrow’s 
‘Bible in Spain.’ In one of the Peninsular 
battles a gipsy in the French ranks and 
another in the Spanish found each other out, 
and contrived to abstain from inflicting 
injuries one on the other. Mahortov told Mr. 
Elkinton that he had always served in arms 
under a silent protest, having a conviction 
that all war was wrong; he never aimed 
directly at the enemy. There is something 
gospel-like in this conduct; but what will 
our military heroes say? There are some very 
just remarks on this subject in ‘Tolstoy and 





his Problems,’ by Mr. Aylmer Maude, reviewed 
some time ago in these columns. 


The Black Monk, and other Stories. By 
Anton Tchekhoff. Translated from the Russian 
by R. E. C. Long. (Duckworth & Co.)—We 
are glad that Mr. Long has produced these 
translations of some short tales and sketches. 
The author of them began to be popular in 
England a littletime ago, but was sooneclipsed, 
as far as this country is concerned, by Gorki. 
He does not deal with misery so entirely as 
Gorki, but all his tales are pathetic. The 
best known in this volume is probably ‘ Ward 
No. 6.’ ‘ Rothschild’s Fiddle,’ ‘ A Father,’ and 
‘Sleepyhead’ give sad pictures of Russian 
domestic life; they exhibit the brutal hus- 
band and the selfish father with exaggerated 
ideas of his patria potestas while he is inflict- 
ing misery upon his family all round. He 
reminds us of the drunken father of the poet 
Nikitin, who tormented his son on his death- 
bed by repeatedly asking him what he was 
going to leave him. The story of the stupid 
nurse who kills the child she is supposed to 
take care of is terribly realistic. ‘At the 
Manor’ enables the author to laugh at some 
of the aristocratic prejudices of his country- 
men. Besides the bold sketches in which he 
outlines character, he shows great skill 
in his descriptions of nature, as in the 
night drive in his ‘Two Tragedies’: ‘‘ After 
that they drove through intense darkness. 
There was a smell of mushroom dampness and 
a lisping of trees.’’ Here and there we have 
a characteristic touch; thus, Rashevitch 
(p. 200) gazes sadly ‘‘at his long, veined, old 
man’s legs,’’ reminding us of Coppée’s ‘‘ jambe 
horrible de vieillard’’ (‘Poemes et Récits’). 
Mr. Long has performed his work well. He 
evidently is a good Russian scholar. Some- 
times wethink matters might have been made 
clearer for readers unfamiliar with Russia 
by a few notes. Thus feldsher, the Russian 
for district surgeon, occurs three times unex- 
plained. Who would know the meaning of an 
acathistus, or even vint? Something, too, 
might have been said of Pirogof, who, by a 
misprint, is called ‘‘ Pigorof,’’ especially as his 
name is known to English anatomists who 
employ his method. The author of this book is 
in the prime of life, having been born in 1860, 
and much more work may be expected from 
him. 


La Pensée Russe Contemporaine. By Ivan 
Strannik. (Paris, Armand Colin.)—<As typical 
exponents of modern Russian thought, Ivan 
Strannik, or the Pilgrim (to translate the nom 
de guerre of the hidden author), chooses 
Tehekhov, Gorki, Korolenko, and Tolstoy. 
The book concludes with a slight sketch 
of some of the leading sects in Russia, so 
fertile in sects, and especially of the Doukho- 
bors. Our author shows how the peasantry 
of Russia were a mystery till they were 
revealed by the emancipation of the serfs in 
the early sixties. Since that time a large 
portion of Russian literature has been devoted 
tothem. Tolstoy, Gorki, and Tchekhov are 
well known in this country, and many of their 
writings have been translated. Gorki burst 
upon the world like a revelation, and at once 
attained a great popularity. He investigated 
even a lower stratum of the population than 
Tehekhov; he dealt with the outcasts, the 
men and women whom Burns described so 
genially in his ‘ Jolly Beggars.’ The pictures 
drawn by the Russian novelist are pessimistic 
and depressing. Gorki has not the belief in 
the possibility of the improvement of the 
peasant which Tchekhov wishes one to feel. He 
looks upon him as listless and subject to no 
influences which can draw him out of his 
vagabondism. Unfortunately, materialism is 
dominant throughout the world, and perhaps 
the over - cultured West has no great 
ideals to point to. The pictures which 
Gorki draws of his vagabonds, lost to moral 








sense, on the whole, but occasionally waking 
to a higher natural impulse, such as the love 
of wife or child, remind us of Bret Harte’s 
accounts of the Californian miners. Oaths and 
murder are rife everywhere, but sometimes 
the ruffian is made tender by the ery of an 
infant. Korolenko, who is not so well known 
as the others, has some good pictures of life in 
Siberia. The religious opinions of Tolstoy are 
discussed at considerable length, and the 
various sects in Russia. But the great book 
on these sectarians is, as we have pre- 
viously indicated, that of M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu. He speaks more favourably of 
the Russian parish priest than some have 
done. Of course his social position is a very 
humble one; but, after all, he is the poor 
man’s friend, and is often like the ‘‘ soggarth 
aroon’’ of the Irish ballad, his help in his 
sufferings. Many of the sects in Russia are, 
no doubt, grotesque. 

A curious part of the book presents 
Korolenko’s account of the antipathy felt 
by the peasants to the astronomers when 
they went to Siberia to observe the transit of 
Venus. We must remember that the rebel 
Pugachev, a peasant, in the reign of Catherine, 
hanged an astronomer on very high gallows, 
in derision, that he might be nearer the 
heavens to conduct his observations. Ivan 
Strannik dwells with truth upon the mysticism 
so eminently characteristic of the Slavonic 
mind. We are much interested in the account 
of the Doukhobors, of whom we have just 
spoken. Our author says that some have 
gone to South America to get greater 
liberty, and, strangest thing of all, others 
have sent a petition to the Sultan of 
Turkey, in hopes to find a shelter in his 
dominions. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Pror. Postcatr's Selections from Tibullus 
and Others (Macmillan) is a good specimen of 
thorough and cautious scholarship combined 
with correct literary feeling. The poems here 
printed are admirably annotated and well 
illustrated; but though this is professedly 
only a slight sketch, the second chapter of 
the introduction contains somewhat important 
and, if we mistake not, original matter. In 
chap. i. we have the character of Tibullus 
represented to us as an attractive one: “A 
simple, gentle, affectionate nature, singularly 
free from egotism and personal vanity,’’ with 
a leaning to the delights of the quiet and 
shady country. In estimating the character- 
istics of his poetry our editor advances surely 
to what we believe must be the inevitable 
conclusion. While inferior to Propertius in 
imagination, and lacking his fancy and humour, 
Tibullus, tersus atque elegans, pours out his 
verse in an unruflled limpid flow, if with some 
monotony, without turgidity, without ob- 
scurity. Ovid's description of Accius, Quamvis 
ingenio non valet, arte valet, might aptly be 
applied to Tibullus, whose merit is neither 
creative force nor art of words. Prof. Post- 
gate happily phrases the value and charm of 
Tibullus’s elegiacs as their ‘‘ domestic’ 
quality. His love for simple country life and 
country religion stamps him in this respect at 
least as a Maro alter. On the other hand, he 
has some irritating tricks of style, frequent 
examples of a mechanical repetition of words, 
an insistent displacement of que, an unin- 
telligent use of nam. The fascination for 
Tibullus of the third trochaic czesura, noticed 
by our editor, may be traceable to the influence 
of the Virgilian hexameter. ; 

Chap. ii., a skilful piece of literary 
reconstruction, gives us the entrée to the 
literary circle in which Tibullus was a prin- 
cipal figure. To the various poems which go 
to make up the so-called third book of his, 
a German historian has recently given 
the name of the Messalla collection. The 
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division of this book into two, which obtains 
among most modern editors, is erroneous. 
Prof. Postgate argues strongly for a six- 
fold arrangement: ‘Poems by Lygdamus,’ 
‘The Panegyric of Messalla’ (hexameters), 
‘The Garland of Sulpicia,’ as he calls it, 
* Sulpicia’s Little Letters,’ 2 poem attributed 
to Tibullus, and an epigram. None of these 
can be by Tibullus. We have not space 
here to follow our editor’s arguments, but 
what he seeks to establish is, first, that, apart 
from the poems of Lygdamus, the rest have a 
common bond in Messalla. ‘‘ A panegyric on 
himself is followed by poems written for or 
by his kinswoman, and then follows a poem 
either written or professing to be written by 
the most distinguished poet of his circle.’’ 
And, second, who is Lygdamus, and why do 
his poems precede the others, though not appa- 
rently connected with them? With all his 
feeling for the poetry of others and his ear for 
metre, Lygdamus was a poor poet and poor 
Latinist, and his peculiarities of diction seem 
to indicate for him a foreign origin. How- 
ever, 2 contemporary of no meaner repute 
than Ovid himself did not disdain to borrow 
—certainly to improve—several couplets from 
the collection of poems edited by Lygdamus 
between u.c. 15 and z.c. 2. Our editor’s 
conclusion as to the genesis of the Messalla 
collection is best given in his own words :— 

“Not very long after the death of Tibullus, a 

freedman called Lygdamus, who bad some con- 
nexion with the Messalla family and whose own 
poetical activity suggested him as a proper person 
to be editor, was authorized to publish a number of 
poems which concerned the statesman himself or 
members of his family. These pieces he arranged 
on the plan already set forth, and prefixed to the 
small | volume a few poetical compositions of his 
own. 
From this it appears we may discard the 
fanciful suggestion that Lygdamus was a 
young relative of Tibullus, who used a Greek 
adaptation of the gentile name Albius 
(Av‘ySos=white marble); and we must revise 
our ideas about the presence in his work of 
reminiscences of Ovid. 

The Life of the Ancient Greeks. (‘* Twen- 
tieth Century Text-Books’’: Classical Section.) 
By C. B. Gulick. (Appleton & Co.)—The best 
method of annotation is still a vexed question 
among editors and teachers of classics. With 
too few notes a text may be difficult and weari- 
some, with too many it may lose its continuity 
and its inspiration. Some help the student 
undoubtedly needs in regard both to the 
matter and to the manner of the authors on 
whom he is at work; and there is much to be 
said for the collection of information connected 
with subject-matter into a series of volumes 
such as this one. 

The arrangement of the subject does credit 
to the desire of the author to assist more than 
one class of readers. In his twenty-one chap- 
ters the main aspects of Greek life, public 
and private, are concisely and comprehensively 
described ; and as the Greek terms are for the 
most part given in parentheses, the reader 
who knows little or nothing of the language is 
not at a hopeless disadvantage in seeking an 
answer to his inquiry, ‘‘ Who werethe Greeks 
after all, and how did they live ?”’ 

But it must not be supposed that the book 
lacks value for the Greek scholar. In one of 
the supplements is to be found a careful list 
of references to Xenophon’s ‘ Anabasis’ 
arranged twice over: first, according to the 
books of Xenophon, and secondly, according 
to the pages of the present work. Further, 
the bibliography of the subject is most con- 
veniently ordered ; a general list of the prin- 
cipal authorities is followed by a special list 
for each chapter. The illustrations, which 
number over 250, are well chosen, well 
printed, and well indexed; the paper is of 
that glossy kind which pleases the eye, but 
provokes the critic at first smell, naso sus- 
pendere adunco. 





M. Tulli Ciceronis Rhetorica. Recognovit 
A.S. Wilkins. Tomus II. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.)—The new volume of Cicero’s rhetorical 
writings, edited by Prof. Wilkins for the 
Oxford series of ‘‘ Classical Texts,’’ deserves 
the same commendation which we were able 
to bestow on its predecessor. It comprises 
the ‘ Brutus,’. ‘Orator,’ ‘De Optimo Genere 
Oratorum,’ ‘ Partitiones Oratorie,’ and 
‘Topica.’ The treatment of the evidence for 
the text is able and sound, and any competent 
eritic must discern in it the hand of a scholar 
familiar with all the necessary material, and 
well qualified to exercise judgment upon it. 
The resultant text perhaps approximates as 
nearly to the author’s autograph as a mode- 
rately conservative estimate of the value of 
the MSS. will permit. That there are many 
things here presented to us (as in other texts) 
which have not come from Cicero’s pen is 
probable in a high degree, as regards the 
substance of some passages, and as regards 
the form of others. To take examples of the 
first kind, it is hardly conceivable that Cicero 
described Athens as having been “‘ enlivened ’’ 
by the oratory of Pericles (hilarate, ‘ Brutus,’ 
§ 44), or the oratorical style of Lysias as “‘ full 
of colour to the highest degree’’ (quo nihil 
potest esse pictius, ib., $ 293), or the same 
orator as ‘‘ having fulfilled all the duties of a 
citizen at Athens’’ (ib., § 63). On the side 
of language not a few instances might be men- 
tioned of expressions on which, regard being 
paid to the general custom of the author and 
of his time, suspicion must rest. But this 
edition presents, perhaps, fewer examples of 
the kind than most others. As is the case 
with some other volumes of the ‘‘ Oxford Clas- 
sical Series,’’ it would have been an improve- 
ment if the limits assigned to the critical 
notes had been somewhat enlarged, so that 
more emendations proposed by scholars of 
eminence could have been quoted. By this 
means all points at which suspicion of the text 
may fairly be entertained might have been 
indicated to the reader. 

The lost codex of Lodi, of course, plays a 
great part in the constitution of the text of 
the ‘ Brutus’ and the ‘Orator.’ In the case 
of the former, it is without a rival ; in that of 
the latter, it partly competes with the codex 
of Avranches. The history cof the traditions 
represented by these two authorities is 
notoriously hard to make out. Prof. Wilkins 
has used the evidence with discernment, 
favouring perhaps a little too much the 
‘* Laudensis,’’ which appears to have been 
deliberately corrected oftener than the 
** Abrincensis.”” Of matters which seem 
questionable we will quote a few, scattered 
over the volume. In the ‘Brutus,’ § 123, 
Prof. Wilkins writes et ego[inquam]: intellego, 
Brute, quem dicas, no doubt because ego 
inquam is not of Ciceronian usage; but if 
inquam be made parenthetic and ego regarded 
as subject of intellego, the text is in order. 
The substitution of et vero for at vero (ib., § 80, 
with Lambinus) seems not merely unneces- 
sary, but questionable Latin. Ibid., § 140: 
illa que proprie laus oratoris est ; here (after 
Lambinus) proprie is changed to propria, 
but may be defended by parallels, such as 
‘Ad Fam.,’ 9, 15, ‘Pro Flacco,’ § 5, 
*Philipp.,’? 2, § 18. Ibid., § 157: Hic, 
Atticus: Dixeram, inquit, a principio de re 
publica ut sileremus; here the dependence 
of the ut-clause on dixeram is hardly 
possible, and some words such as_ nos 
eo animo venisse may have disappeared 
after re publica. In ‘Orator,’ § 59, 
brachii for brachi does not accord with 
the editor’s general practice in orthography, 
and ibid., § 79, ac should scarcely be intro- 
duced by conjecture before a guttural. In 
‘Part. Or.,’ § 17, haut propria should 


apparently be read for aut propria, which 
makes no sense; and ibid., § 23, nec aqua 
seems to be erroneous for ne aqua quidem. In 





the same work, §§ 125-7, there are things 
which are unintelligible in this, as in other 
texts ; also in ‘ Topica,’ § 44, and elsewhere, 


Misprints and small oversights have been — 


carefully avoided as a rule; we have only 
noticed the following. ‘Brutus,’ § 66 (note), 
‘‘effecit’’ for offecit; ib., § 23, for “ fuerit 
Madvig, fuit L.,’’ read “‘fuit Madvig, fueris 
L.”’; ib., § 107 (note), ‘* Tallemand ’’ for Lalle- 
mand; ib., § 110, the reading at wterque est 
belongs to Ernesti, not to Martha; ib., § 131, 
for ‘‘ Sanctis’’ read Sauelio; ib., § 213, atque 
innatam should be given to Cujacius, not to 
Schiitz; ib., § 233, ‘‘locos”’ (in text) should 
be locus; ib., § 298, ‘‘nam in hoc’”’ should 
be nec in hoc. In ‘Orator,’ § 118, ‘* officiis’”” 
for officio; ib., § 223, ‘‘non’’ for nos; ib., 
§ 237, ‘‘ indicium”’ (in text) for iudicium. 








ENGLISH CLASSICS IN GERMAN. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnette. Ubersetzt von Max 
J. Wolff. (Berlin, Behr.) — Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets have been pretty frequently trans- 
lated into German, and a new rendering of 
them must therefore reach a fairly high 
standard of excellence to justify its existence. 
Herr Wolff sets forth in a preface the claims 
he wishes to make for his work; he has 
endeavoured to unite, so far as is possible, 
the accuracy of Gildemeister’s version—to 
which, by the way, we think he hardly does 
justice—and the spirit of Bodenstedt’s, and he 
discourses at some length on the method which 
he has followed. ‘‘Es war meine Absicht,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ deutsche Gedichte zu schreiben 
und zwar Gedichte die der moderne Leser als 
Gedichte empfindet. Dazu war es nétig den 
Ausdruck des Originals so weit zu verein:+ 
fachen als ohne direkte Abweichungen 
miglich war. Alle die witzigen Antithesen, 
Wortspiele, An- und Gleichklinge .die den 
Angehérigen des 16ten Jahrhunderts als der 
Gipfel des Poetischen erschienen, habe ich 
getilgt,so weit sie nicht durch den dichterischen 
Gehalt selbst gebdten schienen.’’ It is, of 
course, diflicult for the English reader to 
judge these translations merely as German 
poems ; for our own part, if we had to express 
an opinion, we should say that they are good 
enough, but nothing out of the common. But 
surely the method of translation is open to 
criticism. It altogether destroys much that 
is distinctive in the original, and it weakens 
the force of much more. We do not feel 
that the German adequately represents the 
English; the magic of Shakspeare is gone, 
and in its place we merely have more or less 
pleasant and polished verse. We may illus- 
trate this by quoting a few lines, sufficiently 
typical of Herr Wolff's rendering, from the 
sixty-fifth Sonnet :— 

Wenn Erz und Stein dem Todeswerk der Zeit, 

Das Land und selbst das weite Meer erliegt, 

Wie trotzte Schénheit der Vergiinglichkeit 

Die leise sich wie eine Blume wiegt ? 

Wie hitte in der Tage Sturm und Wettern 

Der siisse Hauch des Sommers wohl Bestand ? 
That is by no means without merit, but one 
sees at once how thin and subdued it is com- 
pared with the passion and intensity of the 
original—with the ‘‘ sad mortality o’ersways 
its power,’ and all the other marvellous 
phrases. We may add that there are a num- 
ber of cases in which the meaning of the 
English is not given with sufficient strictness. 
‘‘Verachtet schon wenn eben erst begehrt,’” 
for example, is not a true rendering of 
‘‘Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight, 
and spoils the sense of the passage. 


John Ruskin: Moderne Maler. Bd. I.-II. 
Im Auszug iibersetzt und zusammengefasst von 
Charlotte Broicher. (Leipsic, Diedrichs ; Lon- 
don, Williams & Norgate.)—John Ruskin und 
sein Werk, Puritaner, Kiinstler, Kritiker: 
Essays. Erste Reihe. Von Charlotte Broicher. 
(Same publishers.)—Ruskin is certainly begin- 
ning to make way in Germany. The last. few 
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ears have seen numerous translations from his 
works, and the value and suggestiveness of his 
esthetic teaching have now gained wide recog- 
nition. The present version of ‘ Modern 
Painters’ forms part of a meritorious edition of 
his chief works which has been appearing for 
the last year or two, and the volume of essays 
is meant to serve as an introduction to the 
study of these. Of the translation we need 
only say that it is carefully done and reads 
well, but is not, and does not pretend to be, 
complete, for much has been condensed and 
much omitted as of small importance for Ger- 
man readers. Perhaps there is sufficient excuse 
for this procedure in the case of these particular 
volumes, and as the suppressions have been 
made with judgment, and a sensible commen- 
tary is provided throughout the book, the 
result is on the whole satisfactory. 

Of much greater interest to English readers 
are the essays, which deal with Ruskin’s per- 
sonality, and are partly biographical and partly 
critical ; they give a pleasant and sympathetic 
account of his early life, and bring out the main 
points of his sesthetic and moral teaching 
successfully. The first few chapters, which are 
occupied with his childhood and university life, 
naturally draw very largely on the delightful 
pages of ‘ Preeterita’; indeed, illustrative 
quotations from the works generally form a 
considerable portion of the volume. We may 
single out the chapter entitled ‘Liebe und 
Leidenschaft’ for special praise; it handles 
with much insight a difficult subject, about 
which misconceptions are common. Occasion- 
ally Frau Broicher displays rather unhappily 
the German mania for minute analysis, as when 
she endeavours to get at the secret of the charm 


: of Ruskin’s prose by an elaborate examination 


of vowel-schemes, assonances, alliteration, and 
soon; but such vagaries do not occur often. 
Altogether her book shows wide culture, 
sympathy, and industry, even if it is not 
remarkably brilliant or original, and one can 
read it without great enthusiasm, indeed, but 
with much satisfaction in its sound qualities. 
A second series of essays is promised, dealing 
with Ruskin’s later life, and his work as a social 
reformer. We may note that, though the volume 
is laudably free from misprints, Lockhart’s 
name is misspelt on several occasions. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tue fame of James Outram as soldier, 
administrator, and sportsman is well known. 
There are among us still those who can recall 
his great success in taming and enlisting the 
confidence of the wild Bhil tribes, gained 
partly by kind and judicious treatment, but 
cemented by outdaring in the jungle their 
most courageous hunters. Moreover, in 1880, 
seventeen years after Outram’s death, his bio- 
graphy in two volumes was written by Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid, consequently the appear- 
ance now of The Bayard of India: a Life of 
General Sir James Outram, Bart., G.C.B. &c., 
by Capt. Lionel J. Trotter (Blackwood & Sons), 
is unexpected, though welcome. The author, 
whose excellent lives of Hodson and John 
Nicholson have attracted attention, explains 
that he has tried to compress his story within 
moderate compass, but claims that his volume 
is 
“something more than a mere abridgment of Sir 
Frederick Goldsmid's valuable work. Through the 
unfailing kindness of Sir Francis Outram, I have 
been enabled to extract some interesting details 
from the mass of documents which passed through 
Sir Frederick's hands. Some further information 
has been derived from sources which will be found 
duly acknowledged inthe footnotes or the text of 
the present volume.” 

The claim may be allowed, abridgment and 
quotation being judicious and well selected ; 
but if borrowed matter were eliminated, how 
much would remain? Quotations and sources 
are konestly acknowledged, a course which 





is by no means always followed by compilers. 
Capt. Trotter’s volume is, in fact, a favour- 
able specimen of its class. As an account 
of Outram’s services it seems sufficient, 
and if the author is a little blind to the weak 
side of his hero's character, may not that 
be excused to the love of a biographer? 
The volume is in all respects agreeable to 
read: it is not too heavy, and the type is dis- 
tinct; misprints or errors are few, and may 
in cases be Outram’s, and not the author’s. 
There is a sufficient index, 


TWELVE Real Conversations Mr. William 
Archer has had with eminent persons, whose 
photographs are all reproduced, have been 
republished as a book. An imaginary conver- 
sation with a ‘‘ Courteous Reader ”’ is prefixed, 
explaining that these records are not inter- 
views, but an actual exchange of ideas between 
two persons equally interested in the subject 
discussed, They were good journalism, and 
doubtless Mr. Archer knows the value to the 
popular mind of the facts that Mr. Pinero 
keeps a dog, and Mr. Gilbert a ring-tailed 
lemur, while Mr. Alexander likes golf and 
Mr. George Moore a low ceiling. Such per- 
sonalia hardly seem to deserve the permanency 
of book form any more than Mr. Phillips’s 
doubts about the performance of ‘ Paolo and 
Francesca,’ and other matters which were 
done with a while ago. 

Real conversations, like the actual words, 
even of good speakers, do not make good 
reading. Further, on cause mieux quand on 
ne dit pas, Causons, and Mr. Archer's inter- 
rogative gifts remind us somewhat of the 
questions in Mrs. Markham’s juvenile history, 
which were always tediously to the point. His 
solid merits and endowments constitute a safe- 
guard in letters, but his lightness is not (may 
we say it?) one of our conspicuous delights. 
He has notin fact, to our thinking, special 
aptitude for the difficult and charming art of 
dialogue, which is, so to speak, not photo- 
graphy, but portrait-painting. 

This said, we may add that there is, besides 
some obsolete matter, a good deal of interest 
in the book. The veteran Prof. Masson 
exclaims, with unabated optimism :— 

“Think what wonderful matter there is in our 

daily papers! I have not the least doubt that there 
appears every day, in anonymous leading articles, 
writing superior notin tone but in actual literary 
faculty, to the Letters of Junius.” 
Somehow we have missed these brilliant 
articles, or we overrate Junius. Lucas Malet 
thinks that a book, ‘‘really a work of art, 
must be written three times over in three 
different forms,’’ and says excellently of Mr. 
Hardy :— 

“Ts not his exquisite eye for nature an integral 
part of his genius? It is more than an ‘eye’ for 
nature, it is an instinctive, intimate sympathy, like 
that of some sylvan creature of the old mythology.” 

Mr. Pinero discusses German and English 
acting; Mr, Moore finds (on the eve of his 
Irish crusade) the moral atmosphere of London 
unbearable; and Mr. Heinemann, who pub- 
lishes this book, talks of the book trade in 
general, describing the sixpenny edition as 
‘*simply the publishers’ measure of self- 
defence against the cheap magazine,’’ and 
thinks that reviewing is improving in quality 
and decaying in influence, which seems a pity. 


WE have received together Debrett’s House 
of Commons and the Judicial Bench, published 
by Messrs. Dean & Son, and Dod’s Parlia- 
mentary Companion, published by Messrs. 
Whittaker & Co., of which the former is the 
usual table-book of the House of Commons, 
and the latter the handy reference volume 
which is carried about by those who desire 
more than the mere list which ‘‘ Vacher”’ 
gives. In each we found a few errors last 
year, but all these are now corrected. We 
think that in chronicling the succession to the 
Abinger peerage of Capt. Shelley-Scarlett the 





Shelley Place at Boscombe, Bournemou:h, has 
been omitted, and should have been retained in 
Dod and some other new books of reference. 


WE have also before us Kelly’s Handbook to 
the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes for 
1904 (Kelly's Directories). We found a few 
errors last year, and as they have not been 
corrected we note them. For instance, the 
address of Sir George Birdwood is omitted. 
The address of Col. Alan Gardner is not 
** Clowerwall Castle,’’ but Clearwell Castle; 
and Mr. Arthur Chamberlain is Once more 
omitted from the book. In spite of these trifling 
mistakes we still think the volume is the best 
of its kind. The point we allude to above 
about Capt. Shelley-Scarlett is right here. 


THRouGcHsome hundred pages foolscap octavo, 
adorned with wide margins and type of the kind 
technically knownas thick-leaded old-style pica, 
Mr. John Rogers discourses pleasant gossip 
concerning sundry rare or otherwise covetable 
volumes in his library. These, for the most 
part, are linked with the name of Charles 
Lamb; hence the title, With Elia and his 
Friends, bestowed on the gossip aforesaid. 
Mr. Rogers possesses the copy of the 
‘Specimens’ presented by Lamb to Godwin, 
a circumstance which affords the author an 
opening for the thrice-told tale of Godwin’s 
hunting through the Elizabethan dramatists 
for the famous description of forest life in 
Lamb’s own play ‘John Woodvil.’ He also 
counts amongst his treasures a book with 
Izaak Walton’s name, in the master’s own 
handwriting, on the title-page, followed by the 
price (2s. 4d.) paid by Walton for the book, and 
a copy of the ‘Angler,’ which may well be 
that referred to by Lamb in an early letter to 
Coleridge (1796) as being then in his posses- 
sion. This copy, Mr. Rogers thinks, may 
have been given by Lamb to Thomas West- 
wood the younger, whose book-plate appears 
in it. Lamb made over many of his books to 
Westwood, but these were chiefly presenta- 
tion copies of their works from his contem- 
poraries. One interesting gift-book from 
Lamb to Westwood Mr. Rogers owns—a copy 
in two volumes of Keightley’s ‘Fairy Mytho- 
logy’ (William Harrison Ainsworth, 1828), 
with the twofold inscription in Vol. I. — 
‘‘ Miss Lamb, Enfield, with W. H. Ainsworth’s 
best compts.,’’ and ‘‘T. Westwood from C. 
Lamb.’’ For the story of Mr. Rogers’s 
library, and of his victories and defeats in the 
auction-room, we must be content to refer the 
reader to his modest, unpretending pages, 
which may be read through in half an hour. 
In the last chapter there are some sensible 
remarks addressed to those who persist in 
wishing that the conditions of Lamb's life had 
been other than they were, more particularly 
in respect to his official ‘‘drudgery.’”’ The 
little book is a trifle, but it leaves behind 
it a pleasant impression of the writer, 
and a refreshing sense of quiet joy in fine 
literature. It is published by Mr. Elkin 
Mathews. 

In a slim pamphlet, entitled From Ottery 
to Highgate (Ottery St. Mary, Coleberd & Co.), 
Mr. Wilfrid Brown professes to relate the 
history of the childhood and later years of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Nothing, we fear, 
but a presumption of the author’s unac- 
quaintedness with the recent literature of the 
subject can explain the publication of these 
six-and-thirty pages. For his facts Mr. Brown 
would seem to have relied mainly on Gillman 
and Joseph Cottle ; his reflections and 
animadversions, moral and critical, are also 
such as the platitudinarian Joseph might have 
signed—had the pen with which that shabby 
fellow wrote of his deceased friend been dipped 
in the milk of human kindness, and not in the 
‘‘ pestilent gall’’ of wounded self-love and 
Pharisaic self-righteousness. Only, so far as 
we can discover, with two modern volumes 
relating to the poet—that is to say, with 
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Mr. Stopford Brooke’s ‘ Golden Book of Cole- 
ridge’ and the late Mr. R. B. Litchfield’s 
‘Tom Wedgwood’—does Mr. Brown here 
exhibit any acquaintance; of the ‘ Lives’ by 
Traill, Dykes Campbell, and Mr. Hall Caine, 
and of the edition of the ‘ Poetical Works’ 
which we owe to the indefatigable industry of 
the second scholar named, he seems to know 
nothing. The one redeeming quality of the 
“sketch is its tone of pious reverence towards 
the memory of the ‘‘ much-maligned poet ’’— 
though even here the force of the apology is 
weakened, if not utterly lost, by the writer’s 
patent ignorance of the facts. The semi- 
mythical character of Mr. Brown’s narrative 
may be inferred from his describing at length, 
and seemingly with implicit faith, the romance 
of the poet’s youthful escapade in the Strand— 
when, fancying himself Leander crossing the 
Hellespont, and ‘‘ thrusting his hands before 
him, as is the manner of swimmers,’’ he was 
seized—so the story goes—as a would-be pick- 
pocket by an angry old gentleman passing by, 
and forced to explain his compromising form 
of manual exercise. Mr. Brown’s account 
of the enlistment reproduces as history the 
long-exploded embellishments embroidered on 
the facts by Miss Mitfordand others. If Cole- 
ridge’s nom de guerrier was to be given, why not 
give it correctly—i.e., not as ‘‘ Silas Tomken 
Cumberbatch,’’ but as Silas Tomkyn Comber- 
backe, a form certified by the poet's familiar 
jest on his clumsy horsemanship ? The second 
part of ‘Christabel’ was written not, as Mr. 
Brown states, ‘‘some years later’’ than 1800, 
but in that very year. Mr. Brown writes :— 
“ Upon his return to England in 1800 [he returned 
on or about July Ist, 1799] Coleridge remained in 
London for a time, and his translation of Schiller’s 
ececes ‘Wallenstein’ was issued by the Longmans— 
Coleridge’s translation was much admired. [It fell 
stillborn from the press, received dilatory and dis- 
couraging notice from the reviews, and involved 
the publishers in a loss of 250/.]......Coleridge had 
indeed gathered many impressions in Germany, 
and the English version of ‘ Wallenstein’ was a 
revelation.” 
The foregoing may serve as a sample of Mr. 
Brown’s critical quality. Here is another: 
““*Phe Ancient Mariner,’ in its purity, 
its melodious simplicity, and its excursions 
into realms of thought, stands alone.’’ 
The italics are ours. In a_ prefatory 
note Mr. Brown apologizes for the exist- 
ence of what he ealls the CorricENpD 
in his pages, and promises that ‘‘ should 
a favourable and gratifying combination of 
tolerance and appreciation call for a second 
issue of this Brocuunre, the imperfections will 
be removed.’’ We may add an item or two 
to the seventeen errata. Coleridge’s patron 
was Tom Wedgwood, not ‘‘ Wedgood,’” as 
he is here called seven times over (pp. 19, 
20). On p. 23 we find the words “‘ far reading 
and permanent effect.’’ This is probably a 
mistake for “‘ far-reaching and,” &e. On p. 30 
we read: ‘‘ As the flashing strains of the 
nightingale to the yearling murmurs of the 
dove,’”’ &c. ‘‘Yearling,’’ we take it, should 
be yearning. It is right to add that Mr. 
Brown’s letterpress is copiously illustrated 
with portraits and views of persons and places 
connected with Coleridge, and with facsimiles 
of the poet’s autograph. 


Mr. Georce Boten, an American writer, 
publishes, under the somewhat ridiculous title 
Getting a Living, an important book, which 
is described as being on “the problem of 
wealth and poverty—of profits, wages, and 
trade-unionism,’’ and which is, in fact, a valu- 
able compilation on the subject of trade-union- 
ism. It is issued by the Macmillan Company. 
The writer’s sympathies are, on the whole, 
in favour of trade-unionism and opposed to 
Socialism, but he admits, with regard to the 
latter, that the Socialist idea both in the 
United States and in Great Britain has 
“proved useful by inspiring dull or passive men 
with hope and purpose of attaining better things in 





‘life...... When thus awakened from their lethargy by 


this over-coloured picture of future possibilities, 
men have learned to organize.” 

The volume contains a considerable mass of 
useful information, American and British, but 
is weak in its European Continental side, and 
the author does not sufficiently edit his com- 
pilation to prevent a good deal of contradic- 
tion. Although, for example, a trade-unionist, 
he supports the extraordinary action of the 
Courts in the United- States which have at 
various recent times pronounced almost every 
necessary act of trade-unionism to be uncon- 
stitutional and therefore illegal. At the 
same time he expresses satisfaction with the 
judgments of the Supreme Court, which have 
in a good many cases overruled these deci- 
sions. He says, with justice, that 

“the main cause of the recent falling of British 
industry behind the American and the German was 
the dependence of British owners on reputations 
built up by self-reliant grandfathers.” 

His continental information is not only short 
in quality, but often misleading, owing to its 
being out of date. For example, he tells us 
that a compulsory system of accident insur- 
ance, ‘‘at least for dangerous trades,’’ will 
probably be soon established in France, 
although he thinks that in France compulsion 
may be limited to only a few trades. Now 
France has had for some time at work the 
most complete system of compulsory insur- 
ance for all trades that exists anywhere in the 
world, although the Belgian law, which is 
passed, but not yet in operation, may ulti- 
mately prove superior. 


Tue house of Calmann-Lévy now publishes 
those Notes et Souvenirs, 1870-73,by M. Thiers, 
which have long been known in the form of a 
privately printed document. There is nothing 
new in them to the public, as they have been 
used by recent writers, but the book is inter- 
esting from its gossipy style and from the fact 
that it is concerned with negotiations of im- 
portance. The visit of M. Thiers to London 
is omitted from the list of his 1870 journey- 
ings on behalf of intervention; and there is 
little in the volume which is of special interest 
to British as apart from general readers. It 
is a striking fact that M. Thiers seems to have 
been in total ignorance, not only at the moment 
but when he wrote, of the whole story of the 
negotiations between France and Austria 
which led up to the military arrangements 
for a joint campaign against Prussia. It is, 
of course, the case that M. Thiers must have 
seen the documents, in the French Foreign 
Office, which contained the dispatches of the 
French ambassador at Vienna subsequently 
made public. He makes no reference to these, 
except that he states in vague terms that M. 
de Grammont had been a little sanguine. 
There is not the faintest reference to the 
journeys of the Archduke Albert or to 
that of General Lebrun. M. Thiers says that 
the Emperor of Austria wanted a military 
revenge on Prussia, but would not have it at 
once. Our readers, of course, know that the 
Emperor stipulated, for reasons connected 
with Austrian mobilization, that the war 
should not be begun before May, 1871. M. 
Thiers says that the Hungarians were almost 
absolutely opposed to sucha war. This is so,and 
although there is no proof, it follows with almost 
mathematical certainty that it was a wilful 
Hungarian indiscretion, intended to stop the 
war, which informed Bismarck of the arrange- 
ment concluded for 1871, and led him to 
revive the Hohenzollern candidature and to 
force on war at a moment when he knew 
that Austria could not engage in it. The 
dispatch published by the Duc de Grammont, 
of course, begins with the words ‘‘ Faithful to 
our engagements,’’ but appears to relate only 
to a different engagement from the military 
and imperial undertaking to join if the war 
was postponed to May, 1871. The engagement 
to which Austria said she was faithful, but 








proved unfaithful, was probably to mobilize q 
force with a view not to armed intervention, 
but to mediation. 


WE have received from the Librairie Plop 
the new volume of that now prolific writer the 
Vicomte d’Avenel. It is ealled Les Francais 
de mon Temps, and is full of most interesting 
reflections on things as they are, about which, 
however, there is nothing else to be said 
unless we were to quote them at length. We 
ean highly commend the little volume. 


In Turnpike Travellers (Constable) Miss 
Hayden has brought together some charming 
sketches of the South-Country peasant, whom 
she portrays with her customary sympathy 
and humour. Where there is so much to 
praise, itis all the more to be regretted that 
the author’s artistic sense lags a step behind 
these good qualities, thus causing us to miss 
the full charm of the Dutch picture in her 
laudably faithful presentments of village life, 
Her pages provide much pleasant information 
for those interested in the quaint customs an@ 
vanishing superstitions of the countryside, 
while the old-world recipes generously dis- 
closed may tempt others, as they have 
tempted us, to make toothsome experiments. 
Of less general interest are the narrative 
tales that form a part of Miss Hayden’s 
volume; but the sayings and doings of the 
peasant, with whom they are chiefly con- 
cerned, will recommend them to many readers, 
and the kindly humour of the atmosphere will 
go far to redeem any improbabilities of plot or 
circumstance. 


From the Religious Tract Society we have 
a shilling Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. It 
contains eight coloured pictures from a set 
specially drawn by Harold Copping. The 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ has been published by 
the Society in no fewer than 104 languages 
and dialects. 


WE have also received from the Society a 
cheap edition of Among the Tibetans, by 
Isabella L. Bishop, the well-known traveller. 


WE are glad to see that Dickens and his 
Tilustrators, by F. G. Kitton, has reached a 
second edition. Issued at the nominal price 
of twopence, this paper booklet gives an excel- 
lent account of theartists who illustrated Boz, 
with ample illustrations of their work and a 
text by an acknowledged master of the subject. 


Vickers’s Newspaper Gazetteer for 1904, 
published by James William Vickers (5, 
Nicholas Lane), shows careful editing. The 
population of each town is given, in most 
cases according to the census of 1901. The 
book is well arranged and easy for reference. 


Ture Rapid Review (Pearson) offers an 
epitome of ‘‘ nearly 4,500 newspapers, maga- 
zines, and periodicals issued in the British 
Islands to-day.’’ The idea of such a summary 
is not novel, but it is capably done, and the 
illustrations present a good idea of prominent 
things and personalities of to-day. Such 
Liebigs of literature and journalism make for 
the encouragement of the popular ideal of 
intelligence, which is ‘‘Non multum, sed 
multa,’’ and which is not ours. 


WE have on our table Rapallo Past and 
Present, by P. I. A. (Philip),—Dante, La Vita 
Nuova: The New Life, translated by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, with a Prefatory Note by 
W. M. Rossetti (Ellis & Elvey),—The True 
History of the Civil War, by G. C. Lee 
(Lippincott),—London University Guide and 
Calendar, 1904 (Clive),—The Guide to South 
Africa, 1903-4, edited by A. S. Brown and 
G. G. Brown (Low),—New Conceptions in 
Science, by C. Snyder (Harper),—The Zoological 
Record, Vol. XXXIX., 1902, edited by D. 
Sharp (Zoological Society),—A Short History 
of Education, by G. B. Clough (Ralph Holland), 
—Education as Adjustment, by M. V. O’Shea 
(Longmans),—Countess Ida, by Fred Whishaw 
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(J. Long),— The. Pomps of Satan, by E. 
Saltus (Greening),—On Satan’s Mount, by D. 
Milton (Ward & Lock),—Nurse Charlotte, by 
L. T. Meade (J. Long),—and The Reciter’s 
Treasury of Verse, edited by E. Pertwee 
(Routledge). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Biggs (H. Yeatman-), Lay Work and the Office of Reader, 
er. 8v0, 2/6 net 


Eaton (C. H.), A Message from the Past, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Ritualism in the English Church. compiled by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Bowen, folio, sewed, 5/ net. 


Fine Art and Archaeology, 
Brown (B. Burton-), Recent Excavations in the Roman 
Forum, 12mo, 3/6 net, 
Dickens (C.). Works, Vols. 4, 5, and 6, each 120/ net. 

Laking (G. F.), The Armoury of Windsor Castle, 105/ net. 
Petrie (W. M. F.), Methods and Aims in Archeology, 6/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 

Adams (B. M.), Songs of a Seaman, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Anacreon, Odes, translated by Moore, Designs by G. de 
Rousey, 12mo, 10/6 net. 
Collins (J. C.), Studies in Shakespeare, er. 8vo, 7/6 
Maeterlinck (M.), Monna Vanna, translated by A. Sutro, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Mimes of Herodas, edited by J. A. Nairn, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Shakespeare’s Books, by H. R. D. Anders, 8vo, 8/6 net. 
Woodberry (G. B.), Poems, cr. Svo, 6/6 net. 
Bibliography. 
Catalogue of a Collection of Original MSS. of the Inquisi- 
tion in the Canary Islands, edited by W. de G. Birch, 
2 vols. 8vo, 63/ net. 
Philosophy. 
Leland (C. G.), The Alternate Sex, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 


Political Economy. 
Bolen (G. L.), Getting a Living, 8vo, 8/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Chronicle of Morea, edited by J. Schmidt, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Corbett (J. S.), England in the Mediterranean, 1603-1713, 
2 vols. roy. 8vo, 24/ net. 
Ellis (R.), The Correspondence of Fronto and M. Aurelius, 
8vo, sewed, 1/ net. 
Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes 
for 1904, cr. 8vo, 16/ 
Geography and Travel. 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, Vols. 3 and 4, 8vo (Sets only), 150/ net. 
Jack (R. L.), The Back Blocks of China, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Lucas (E. V.), Highways and Byways in Sussex, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Watson (W. Petrie), Japan, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Education. 
Clarke (J.), Short Studies in Education in Scotland, 3/6 net. 
Philology. 
Onions (C. T.), An Advanced English Syntax, er. 8vo, 2/6 
Science. 
Hall (W.), Modern Navigation, cr. 8vo, 6/6 
Osmond (F.), Microscopic Analysis of Metals, 7/6 net. 
Raupert (J. G.), Modern Spiritism, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Schwartz (Dr. von), Fire and Explosion Risks, translated by 
C. T. C. Salter, roy. 8vo, 16/ net. 
Wagstaffe (C. J. L.) and Bloomer (G. C.), Electricity and 
Magnetism, 4to, boards, 2/6 
Wiggins (W. D.), Midwifery for Midwives, er. 8v», 3/6 net. 
Zimmermann (H.), Calculating Tables and Collection of 
Frequently Used Numerals, roy. 8vo, 6/ net. 
General Literature. 
Arnold (M.), A Pitiful Part, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Barmby (B. H.), The Gods are Just, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Blake (J. P.), The Money God, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Burnham (C. L.), Jewel: a Chapter in her Life, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Clergy List, 1904, 8vo, 12/6 
Courlander (A.), The Taskmaster, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Durland (K.), Among Fife Miners, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Fletcher (J. S.), The Diamonds, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Graham (W.), Angels and Devils and Man, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Haggard (H. R.), Stella Fregelius, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hamilton (Alexander), Works, Vols. 1 to 4, 8vo, each 21/ net. 
Hart’s Annual Army List, 1904, 8vo, 21/ 
House of Quiet: an Autobiography, edited by J. T., 8/ net. 
Hudson (W. H.), Green Mansions, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Kitchin (G. W.), Ruskin in Oxford, and other Studies, 
8vo, 12/ net. 
Marsh (R.), Garnered, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Middlemass (J.), Ruth Anstey, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Murray (D. C.), V.C., er. 8vo, 3/6 
Owen (D.), Ports and Docks, er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Pipe (H. B.), Reminders of Old Truths, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Real Conversations, recorded by W, Archer, cr. 8vo, 6; net. 
Robertson (M.), A Woman of Many Moods, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Robinson (B. F.) and Fraser (J. M.), The Trail of the Dead, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Rycroft (C.), A Sunbeam from Italy, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Shipping World Year-Book, 1904, er. 8vo, 5/ 
— (H.), English Dictionary of Contemporary Quotations, 
vo, 7/6 
Tytler (S.), Major Singleton’s Daughter, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Williams (A. M.), Our Early Female Novelists, and other 
Essays, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
ai {A.), Les Ruines de Timgad: Nouvelles Découvertes, 
5fr. 
Collignon (M.) et Couve (L.), Catalogue des Vases Peints 
du Musée National d’Athbénes, 25fr. 


Crénert (G.), Memoria Greca Herculanensis, 12m. 
Hitzig (H.), Pausanize Grecie Descriptio, Vol. 2, Part 2, 


18m. 
oes (J. N.), Das Athener Nationalmuseum, Part 2, 
m. 20, 





History and Biography. 

Baldensperger (F.), Goethe en France, 7fr. 50. 

Bissing (F. W. v.), Geschichte Aegyptens im Umriss von den 
ailtesten Zeiten bis auf die Eroberung durch die 
Araber, 3m. 

Boor (C, de), Georgii Monachi Chronicon, Vol. 1, 8m. 

Colin (J.), Les Campagnes du Maréchal de Saxe, 
Part 2, 10fr. 

Koch (W.), Japan, 7m. 

Langlois (C. V.), Manuel de Bibliographie Historique, 
Part 2, 6fr. 

Larroumet (G.), Derniers Portraits, 3fr. 50. 

Lippert (W.), Die deutschen Lehnbiicher, 8m. 

Loewe (V.), Bticherkunde der deutschen Geschichte, 3m. 

Geography and Travel, 
Belloc (A.), La Maniére de Voyager Autrefois et de nos 
ours, 3fr. 50. 

Waldseemiiller (M.), Die ailteste Karte m. Namen Amerika 

aus dem J. 1507 u. die Carta Marina aus dem Jahr 1516, 


65m. 
Philology. 
Lindsay (W. M.), Nonii Marcelli de Compendiosa Doctrina, 
Libri XX., Vol. 3, 5m. 60. 
Reitzenstein (R.), Poimandres, 12m, 
Science. 
Nielsen (N.), Handbuch der Theotie der Cylinderfunk- 
tionen, 14m, 


. 


General Literature. 


André (L.), La Fille de Vercing6étorix, 3fr. 50, 
Debay (V.), Cousine Sidonie, 3fr. 50. 

Geffroy (G.), L’Apprentie, 3fr. 50. 

Noél (A.), Le Bonheur des Autrés, 3fr. 50, 
Rachilde, Le Dessous, 3fr. 50. 

Reepmaker, L’Lcole des Rois, 3fr. 50. 

Riversdale (P.), L’Etre Double, 3fr. 50. 

Strehly (G.), L’Acrobatie et les Acrobates, 3fr. 50. 








CANON AINGER. 


Tne death of the Master of the Temple on 
Monday, February 8th, after a comparatively 
short illness, withdraws from the Church, from 
literature, and from a wide circle of devoted 
friends a personality as winning as it was 
unique. 

Born in London on February 9th, 1837, 
Alfred Ainger died on the very eve of com- 
pleting his sixty-sixth year, but his hair had 
so long been pure white, his frail figure so 
bowed, that even his intimate friends hardly 
realized, so youthful was he still in mind and 
spirits when health allowed, that he was on 
the threshold of old age. The son of an 
architect, he was educated first at King’s Col- 
lege, London, and afterwards at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, of which he lived to become an 
honorary fellow. After taking his degree in 
1860, he was ordained, and for four years, 
1860-4, held a curacy at Alrewas, in the dio- 
cese of Lichfield. He then for two years, 
on which he never looked back with 
much pleasure, served as an assistant master 
at Sheffield Collegiate School. In 1866, 
a vacancy occurring in the Readership of the 
Temple Church, Ainger in a happy moment 
applied for the post, and, though he was quite 
unknown, his beautiful reading secured him the 
election among a large field of candidates. It 
was with the Temple Church that he was to 
be intimately associated for the remainder of 
his life, with the break of scarcely a single year ; 
for he resigned the readership in 1893, only to 
be appointed the following year to the coveted 
post of Master of the Temple, left vacant by the 
death of his revered colleague and chief, Dr. 
Vaughan. In 1887 Ainger was presented by the 
Lord Chancellor to a canonry in Bristol Cathe- 
dral, which he resigned only within a few 
months of his death. He had been also first an 
honorary chaplain, and then a chaplain in ordi- 
nary to Queen Victoria, and was retained in the 
latter capacity by the present King. 

Such is the brief outline of Ainger’s public 
career, in the course of which he gained steadily, 
if slowly, in reputation and esteem. In the 
course of his long tenure of the Readership of 
the Temple he attracted a constantly increasing 
congregation to the afternoon services by his 
thoughtful and intellectual discourses, and not 
less by his exquisite reading of theservice and 
the lessons. By the time he had reached the 
dignity of Master, which gave him the privilege 
of addressing the morning congregations, his 

reaching had gained enormously in maturity 

oth of thought and expression, and held the 
close attention of one of the most critical 





audiences in the country. Scorning all the’ arte 
of the popular preacher, his fine literary setyse, 
his wide reading, his spiritual perception, and 
his gift of humour, kept ever in strict si\b- 
ordination to the proprieties of the pulpit, but 
playing with lambent light over the gravity of 
his theme, enabled him to produce an impres}- 
sion not less deep, though more subtle, than i 

achieved by eloquence of the more obvious kind. 
At times his sermons had all the charm and 
point of the most highly finished essay. On 
other occasions, when his feelings were stirred 
by some great public event, or by the death q 
some master in Israel whose memory he delighte 

to honour, his earnestness and his happy choice 
of words carried him to a very high level of 
pulpit oratory. Always the beautiful modula- 
tion of his voice and his exquisite elocution 
enhanced the pleasure of his hearers. 


From his earliest days Alfred Ainger was a 
devoted lover of the finest literature, and his 
interests ranged over a wide field. His occa- 
sional lectures on Shakspeare and Chaucer 
introduced many delighted hearers to the 
beauties of the greatest masters of English 
song. It was at one time his dream to write a 
book on Shakspeare, but unhappily the wish 
was never fulfilled. Among modern writers 
his prime favourites were Tennyson, Browning, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Jane Austen, and no one 
who had the privilege of hearing him read the 
choicest passages from these and other great 
writers will ever forget it. Some of Mr. Kipling’s 
short stories found also in him a keen admirer 
and interpreter. With two of our greatest English 
humourists, Charles Lamband Tom Hood, Alfred 
Ainger has permanently associated himself as 
editor and biographer. It is curious to note 
that a little paper en‘ Books and their Uses,’ 
contributed to the second number of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine as long ago as December, 
1859, when Ainger was still an under- 
graduate, opens with the name of Charles 
Lamb, while the last work on which he 
was engaged was a thorough revision of his 
edition of Lamb’s ‘Letters.’ There can be 
no question in this case as to the perfect 
affinity between writer and critic. It was in 
1882 that the volume on Lamb, written for the 
‘English Men of Letters” series, first estab- 
lished Ainger’s reputation as a critic of a high 
order. This was followed in 1883 by an anno- 
tated edition of the ‘ Essays of Elia’ for Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co.’s ‘* Eversley Series,” and the 
other works, including the ‘ Letters,’ were 
added in due course. In 1897 Ainger carried 
out a long- cherished idea by editing for 
the same series, with a long biographical 
introduction, the poems, both comic and serious, 
of Tom Hood. His last published work was. 
the memoir of Crabbe in the “ English Men of 
Letters” series, which appeared only a few 
months before his death. Special mention is 
due to his admirable memoir of Tennyson in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ To 
Maemillan’s Magazine he was an_ occasional 
contributor, as has been indicated, from its 
earliest days, though not always under his own 
name, which was sometimes withheld, some- 
times veiled under initials or the quaint pseudo- 
nym ‘‘ Doubleday.” He contributed also literary 
articles to the Guardian when edited by his 
friend Mr. Lathbury, and continued to write for 
him occasionally in the Pilot. 

Ainger, as all his friends know well, wasa born 
humourist. His puns were as daring as Hood’s 
own, his wit sparkled in epigram, and, if the 
mood was on him, in many a merry “‘ quip and 
crank,” to ‘*set the table in a roar.” There 
was another gift which in later years he was 
shy of exercising, even among his intimates, from 
the not unnatural feeling that it might be thought 
out of keeping with his dignity and profession ; 
but it was nevertheless part of his very being. 
Those who knew him in earlier years will 
recall with keen delight Ainger’s inimitable 
imitations of the actors of his youth, of Rob- 
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gon, and Kean, and Charles Mathews, ‘and 
ethers wiiose very names are almost forgotten. 
His powers of mimicry were extraordinary, 
and his command of facial expression, of voice, 
and of gesture, was not less remarkable. This 
dramatic gift was shown, of course, also unmis- 
taikably in the more formal readings from 

hakspeare and other masters of drama or fiction, 
Dick he would sometimes give among his 

iends. It had even in earlier life found vent 
nm private theatricals, as will be seen from a 
diverting account of Dickens’s Christmas per- 
formances at Gadshill, contributed by Ainger, 
anonymously, to Macmillan’s Magazine for 


» January, 1871. 


No account of Alfred Ainger would be com- 
plete without reference to his keen appreciation 
and love of music. He was in the seventies one 
ef the most regular attendants at the Crystal 
Palace Concerts, which owed so much to the 
enthusiasm of his friend George Grove. - Years 
afterwards, when he was living at Hampstead, 
he took an active part in establishing a series 
of Popular Concerts of elassical music, which 
still flourish. In private his singing, though 
his pure tenor voice was far from strong, was 
always thoroughly musical, and therefore gave 
more pleasure, even to critical hearers, 
than many a more highly trained, but 
mechanical performance. Indeed, it was 
a perfect delight to see and hear him 

o through one after another of his 
favourite Schubert, Schumann, or Mendels- 
.sohn songs, his hand, body, or head (or 
all three) swaying in time to the music, 
and a look of rapture on his expressive face. 
Many must have noticed how, even when he was 
standing within the altar rails at the Temple 
Church, his musical soul could not wholly 
resist the temptation to beat time with his 
hand. It is needless to add with what zeal 
and enthusiasm he supported the efforts of 


“Dr. E. J. Hopkins, and more recently of Dr. 


Walford Davies, to raise the music of the 
Temple services to so high a standard. 

I have tried in these few paragraphs to record 
the main features of Ainger’s life and work, 
and to indicate his special qualities and 
characteristics. But, after all, how impossible 
to convey on paper one-tenth part of the charm 
and fascination of a personality so rare, 
of a being so utterly unlike to the common 
run of mortals! Grave, tender, spirituel, 
childlike, boyish, humorous, frolic, Puck, 
Ariel— such are some of the epithets or cha- 
vacters that come in turn into one’s mind as 
ene lovks back over the familiar intercourse 
of more than forty years; but how to combine 
them into a picture that shall do him any sort 
of justice with those who did not know him, 
or shall satisfy those who did? He had his 
weaknesses, of course—his prejudices and limi- 
tations; with his sensitive temperament and 
delicate organization he was necessarily a crea- 
ture of moods, and did not always shine when 
it was expected of him. But at his best 
what more charming companion ever lived? 
His talk was enriched by allusion and remi- 
niscence from the stores of a memory steeped 
dn the best literature, No one could tell a good 
story with more point and enjoyment. His 
playful sallies, his epigrams and riddles, gained 
always from the sly humour which lurked in 
his eyes or in his extraordinarily mobile mouth, 
Again, who among his intimate friends cannot 
recall times alike of joy and sorrow when 
Ainger’s presence and words had the rarest 
value of sympathy? It was no doubt this 
quality in him that led not a few families 
among his friends to regard him as the indis- 
pensable ministrant on all occasions of festival 
or solemnity. In all these households, and in a 
far wider circle, where his presence was ever 
welcome, there is to-day a sense of deep and 
‘irreparable loss, as of a friend whose place can- 
not be filled, but whose memory will always be 
cherished with gratitude and affection. 





KEATS: SOME READINGS AND NOTKS. 
‘ 

THE poem with which Keats opened his little 
volume of 1817—that is to say, the-body of the 
volume, for the dedicatory sonnet to Leigh 
Hunt, of course, comes first of all—is of a bio- 
graphical interest exceeding, perhaps. even its 
charm of freshness and genuine feeling for the 
beauties of nature. It was to have been called 
‘Endymion’ at one time ; and there is a tran- 
script in George Keats’s handwriting headed 
with that title. When Keats decided to treat 
the theme at large, he let his little sketch 
appear without a title, but with a motto from 

unt’s ‘Story of Rimini’ above it, namely, 
the line— 

Places of nestling green for Poets made. 

The deserved popularity of this untitled early 
poem, and the fact that people go more and 
more to Hampstead to visit the ‘‘ little hill” of 
its first line upon which Keats ‘‘ stood tip-toe,” 
justify a recurrence to the statement incidentally 
made in the Atheneum of December 26th, that 
Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. had in their 
possession a manuscript of the twelfth of Keats’s 
early sonnets, on the back of which were some 
jottings for ‘*I stood tip-toe upon a little hill.” 
In communicating that holograph to me, Messrs. 
Sotheran also sent me for examination (inter 
alia) a single quarto leaf, written closely on 
both sides in Keats’s best style of penmanship, 
and being the first leaf of a fair copy of the 
poem, lines 1 to 96. Thesecond leaf, also written 
over both sides, bearing lines 97 to 182, is in 
the Rowfant Library, and has on it the 
inscription in Haydon’s writing: ‘‘Given me 
by my Dear Friend Keats—B. R. Haydon.” 
The first leaf is also said to have been formerly 
in Haydon’s possession. If he had the whole 
manuscript it would be interesting to know 
where the third leaf is now reposing, for three 
leaves should contain the whole 242 lines. 

The late Mr. Locker-Lampson allowed me 
the opportunity of collating his leaf when my 
Library Edition of Keats was in preparation, and 
the variations of text duly appear both in that 
and in the “Complete Edition” which I pre- 
pared for Messrs. Gowans & Gray (Glasgow, 
1900-1901). Of the initial leaf which has just 
come to light, the first peculiarity is that the 
truly exquisite penmanship of p. 1 begins so 
high up as to give no room for either a title or 
a motto. The punctuation is very sparing, so 
that the curiosities of pointing in the 1817 
volume must have been supplied by another 
manuscript or on the proof-sheets. The capitals 
are, as usual, thrown in with a lavish hand, and 
one sees in this holograph how thoroughly 
Keats enjoyed making them. 

The first variation, apart from detail of point- 
ing and capitalling, is in line 17, which stands 
thus— 

Far round the crystal horizon to skim 
instead of the rich line— 

Far round the horizon’s crystal air to skim, 
evidently substituted when some one told the 
young poet that horizon must be accented on 
the second syllable instead of the first. In the 
couplet (21-2)— 

Or by the bowery clefts and leafy shelves, 

Guess where the jaunty streams refresh themselves, 
thefinished manuscript reads embower for refresh. 
The choice of revision was, of course, between 
bowery and embower, In ll. 24-5 the fair copy 
reads— 

As though the fanning wings of Mercury 

Had started to my heels— 
instead of the version in the book, “ play’d 
upon my heels,” which is not so much an 
poe eer in itself as a concession to line 26, 
ending with started. At this point the jotting 
on the back of the twelfth sonnet yields a can- 
celled passage intended to have come after 
‘* heels ”— 

And thoughts delightful 

Came roung [sic for round] about me. 


The passage jotted after Keats had cancelled 








this abortive one is worth giving in its un- 
regenerate integrity (lines 25-8) : 
I was light hearted 

And many Dainties to my vision started 

So I straight way began to pluck a posy 

Of Luxuries bright milky soft or rosy 
in which passage the finished holograph reads 
sweetings for Dainties, and not the pleasures of 
the printed text of 1817. Both manuscripts 
read or for the printed and (which is, of course, 
right) in line 28. Line 49 of the finished 
manuscript reads : 

Dry up the moisture of your golden lids, 


the word from being substituted for of in the 
book. In line 52 that stands for the ehich of 
the book— 
_ On many harps that he has lately strung ; 

and in line 55, 

So haply when I rove in some far vale, 
roam stands for rove. In line 66 we get will 
for does— ; 

Not the minutest whisper will it send 
and in line 69 ye for you— 

Why ye might read two sonnets...... 
In the delightful couplet (73-4) about the 
minnows— 

Staying their wavy bodies ’gainst the streams, 

To taste the luxury of sunny beams 
the terminals are singular in the fair copy, 
which is still more detrimental to line 77: it is 
carefully written (and left) thus— 

They silver bellies on the smooth Pebbles and sand 
which was printed correctly thus — 

Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand. 
In line 78 we get another ye for you— 

If ye but scantily hold out the hand, 
and then there are no more crumbs to pick up 
till line 95, which reads rustling for rustle in the 
favourite line, 

Than the soft rustle of a maiden’s gown. 
The rest of the jotting on the back of sonnet 
No. 12 belongs to a part of the poem which is to 
be found in the second, or Rowfant, leaf of the 
holograph in which one or two readings of the 
jotting stand cancelled: substantially the fair 
copy is as much like the text as unlike this 
sketch for a fine passage. Here is the sketch :— 

So do they feel who pull the Boughs aside 

That we may peer into a forest wide 

To catch a Glimpse of Fauns and Dryades 

Coming with softest rustle through the Trees 

And curious Garlands and flowers wild and sweet 

Upheld on ivory Wrists and sportive feet 

One Sunbeam comes the Solitude to bless 

Widening it slants athwart the Duskiness 

And whert [stc, for where) it plays upon the turfy Mould 

There sleeps a Nest of Hair wavy and gold 
of which sketch the last four fantastic lines 
disappear altogether in favour of something 
really beautiful in the poem as printed, while 
the first six lines are most effectively trans- 
formed from the general to the particular in 
those beautiful verses in which Keats makes 
it plain that he adds Ovid to the company of 
bards who were stirred up by natural phenomena 
to tell delightful legends :— 

So did he feel who pull’d the boughs aside, 

That we might look into a forest wide, 

To catch a glimpse of Fauns, and Dryades 

Coming with softest rustle through the trees ; 

And garlands woven of flowers wild, and sweet, 

Upheld on ivory wrists, or sporting feet : 

Telling us bow fair, trembling Syrinx fled 

Arcadian Pan, with such a fearful dread. 

Poor nympb,— poor Pan,—how he did weep to find, 

Nought but a lovely sighing of the wind 

Along the reedy stream ; a half heard strain, 

Full of sweet desolation—balmy pain. 
Here there is one line which, with the rough 
sketch before me, I cannot but regard as corrupt, 
1. 156— 

Upheld on ivory wrists, or sporting feet : 
no doubt the picture Keats saw was of Dryades 
(with sportive feet) holding up garlands in 
their hands, so that the garlands were all sup- 
ported, as any other pedestrian’s burden is, by 
feet as well as hands, not some by hands and 
some by feet. With the exception of this loss 
of the original sense in revision of the whole 
passage, this is of that class of artistic trans- 
formations which another ceaseless reviser of 
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his own work seems to have had in mind when 
he wrote a not unfamiliar brace of couplets on 
the subject of cancelling. In Waller’s admir- 
able lines prefixed to the Earl of Roscommon’s 
translation of Horace’s ‘Art of Poetry’ we 
a — 
™ a lose half the praise they should have got, 
Could it be known, what they discreetly blot 
Finding new words, that to the ravish’t ear 
May like the Language of the Gods appear. 
Well, well! here is the anticipated verdict of a 
et on some of our latter-day doings with the 
istory of the text of poets. It seems that, 
when we rake up the rejected words and pas- 
sages, we restore ‘‘half the praise” to therightful 
owner, For this relief much thanks, Mr. 
Waller ! H. Buxton Forman. 











THE ORIGINAL OF ADRIAN HARLEY. 

Mr. JoHN DE SoyRkks in your last issue writes 
that it is stated by Sir F. C. Burnand in his 
recently published memoirs, 

‘*among other more or less accurate recollections of 
my late cousin Maurice FitzGerald, that he was the 
‘original of Adrian Harley’ in ‘ Richard Feverel.’ ” 
He adds :— 

“T have the authority of Mr. George Meredith to 
declare this statement entirely without foundation. 
It seems hard that one who lived a retired life 
should, a generation after his death, be gratuitously 
identified by one of his old friends with the typical 
character of a selfish and unprincipled epicure.” 

Here, presumably, is the passage in my 

‘Records and Reminiscences’ to which Mr. de 
Soyres alludes: ‘‘Of Maurice I saw as much as 
did most persons who had the privilege of his 
friendship.” Then I describe him as’ 
“the ideal bachelor, the unimpassioned, the calm, 
judicious, the experienced-beyond-his-years young 
man, ‘the wise youth’ as George Meredith in 
‘Richard Feverel’ describes one of his eccentric 
characters, whose traits were to be found in the 
original who was our friend Maurice or ‘The 
Young Mauritius, which was another name 
bestowed on him by George Meredith,” &c. 

From this passage, as I suppose, for I can 
find no other touching upon the subject, Mr. 
de Soyres considers himself justified in the 
deduction he makes as though he were actually 
quoting verbatim from my book. 

It is this unfair inference that George Mere- 
dith denies. So do I.. Moreover, without 
reservation, I feel bound to accept the fact that 
this Adrian was not endowed by the author of 
his being with any of the traits peculiar to the 
individuality of Maurice FitzGerald. 

It was my good fortune to be the companion 
of George and Maurice, living with them in their 
temporary home at Esher at a time of my life 
when I was most likely to be impressed by the 
sayings and doings of a rising genius like George 
Meredith, and by the peculiarities of the clever, 
kind, accomplished, and eccentric Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald. Now I have not a shadow of a doubt 
—I see and hear the scenes as though they were 
but an affair of yesterday—that George Mere- 
dith was wont to style Maurice ‘‘the Young 
Mauritius,” and that he used to speak of him as 
“the Wise Youth.” This I will testify on oath. 
Now at that period, the summer of 1859, I had 
not read ‘ Richard Feverel,’ which, as I gather 
from the title-page of the original edition, in 
three volumes, had then only recently been 
published. Subsequently I found that Adrian 
in this novel was ‘‘the Wise Youth,” which 
appellation George hadalso conferred on Maurice. 
Therefore he must have found in Maurice 
certain traits of character which had distin- 
guished Adrian, the creature of his unassisted 
imagination. Maurice, before I left Cambridge 
in 1858, may have been acquainted with 
George Meredith; at all events, between March 
of 1858 and Easter of 1859 I had entirely 
lost sight of Maurice FitzGerald, and when I did 
meet him again, he and George were staunch 
allies, living together at Esher; as also was 
Frederick Chapman, the publisher, and Tom 
Orridge (son-in-law of ‘‘ Pater” Evans, of Brad- 
bury & Evans), a barrister. 





From that time forth I became on most inti- 
mate terms with Maurice, he staying with me 
in town, I with him at various places in the 
country. He was most distinctly an epicure, 
an epigrammatist, and a scholar, as his privately 
published booklets show. I was very fond of 
him, and entertained a sincere admiration for 
his talents. I certainly should not identify 
him with a purely ‘‘selfish and unprincipled” 
character. Should my ‘Records and Remi- 
niscences’ proceed to a third edition, I will 
take such opportunity as Mr. Methuen may 
offer me to introduce the statement of Mr. 
John de Soyres containing my old friend 
George Meredith’s disclaimer. 

F. C. Burnanp. 








A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL OURIOSITY. 
108, Lexham Gardens, W., Feb. 5th, 1904. 

An American scholar invites my opinion of a 

circular (now being widely distributed on the 
other side of the Atlantic) inviting subscriptions 
to an edition of Shakspeare of very exceptional 
character. The organization which is respon- 
sible for this enterprise calls itself ‘* Shakespeare 
Memorial Association of Stratford-on-the-Avon, 
England.” Strange to say, the society pretends 
to no headquarters in this country ; its address 
is a house in Boston, Massachusetts. This 
Stratford-Boston institution takes ‘* pleasure 
in announcing,” I read in the circular, ‘‘ one 
of the most important events in literature.” 
There follows some surprising information of 
which nothing has yet been heard at home. 
‘*The committee,” we are told, 
“appointed to present the Coronation gift to His 
Majesty King Edward VII., have decided to benefit 
the world’s lovers of Shakespeare by reproducing 
the gift, which is the rarest and most priceless 
edition of Shakespeare in the world,” 

Weare not told by what means this ‘‘ Corona- 
tion gift” of ‘*the most priceless edition of 
Shakespeare in the world” has fallen into the 
hands of this ‘‘Shakespeare Memorial Associa- 
tion of Stratford-on-the-Avon ” in Boston for 
purposes of reproduction. The further details 
supplied in the circular deepen the mystery. 
This royal work, we are informed, 

“contains all known and hitherto unknown 
material and curios, some in the possession of 
private collectors, others found only in the earliest 
editions, including, in a word, everything that has 
been stored away in different libraries and museums 
of the world for ages. Such as the Shakespeariana, 
containing the title-pages of early editions, Aubry’s 
Biographical accouuvt of Shakespeare, the only five 
authentic autographs of the great poet, play bills, 
old portraits, and among the illustrations reproduc- 
tions of sculpture found in the temple Doudara, in 
upper Egypt.” 

Certainly the devisers of this ‘‘ Coronation 
gift” travelled far to make it complete. 

The generosity of those who offer the 
American public a limited number of reproduc- 
tions of this strangely contrived ‘* Coronation 
gift” is indeed boundless. The Stratford- 
Boston Association proposes ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of introduction...... to present to fifty 
subscribers to the edition a rare copy 
of Shakespeare’s marriage bond, reproduced 
on satin.” The exact character of this munifi- 
cent offer is no more intelligible than what 
precedes it. We are not told wherein consists 
the rarity of the copy of the marriage bond, 
which is to be ‘‘reproduced on satin.’’ Any- 
body can copy the document in the diocesan 
registry at Worcester; and it is no easy feat to 
make a copy rare, 

Whoever wishes to take advantage of this 
Stratford-Boston-Shakespeare Memorial Asso- 
ciation’s magnificent proposals must, according 
to the circular, act ‘* promtly [sic], as this offer 
will only be open for thirty days.” The name 
and the address of the secretary are before me, 
but perhaps it is not prudent to disclose them 
here. 

I understand that a good many associations 
of the same kind as the ‘‘Shakespeare Memorial 





Association of Stratford-on-the-Avon, England,’” 
with its exclusive headquarters in Boston, \ are 
promising the American public literary trea- 
sures of English workmanship as rare as this 
“Coronation gift” edition of Shakespeare. That 
circumstance seems to me to justify some publi¢ 
notice of such strange pretensions. ‘ 
Sipney Ler. 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM DOROTHY WORDS- 
WORTH TO MRS. CLARKSON, TOGETHER WITH 
AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER TO MRS. CLARKSON 
FROM WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Iv. 
Grasmere, December 27th, [1811]. 
We had the finest Christmas day ever remem« 
bered, a cloudless sky and glittering lake, the 
tops of the higher mountains covered with snow. 

The day was kept as usual with roast beef and 

plum pudding, and I, instead of going to 

church,* had a pleasant walk with William in 
the morning. In the evening W™ and Mary 
walked by moonlight, and I played at cards 
with the children—a treat which is to be 
repeated on New Year’s day...... I am very 
strong :t lately I walked 20 miles after 12 o’clock 
without fatigue, and I have day after day 
walked 10-12 and between-whiles 15 or 16. £ 
am as strong as when I was twenty, and far 
stronger than 5 or 6 years ago. 
[23 June, 1812.) 

Assuredly, my dearest friend, you would have 
had a letter from one of us, if either had been 
alone ; at least you would have had one from 
me ; for poor Sara has been even more inclined 

than I to shrink from the painful task. If I 

had not had her beside me to uphold me in my 

weakness I could not have helped writing, the 
thought of not doing my duty to you would 
have been so painful ; besides I should have 
needed your sympathy. It was a hard trial for 
us when the dear child| was taken from us for 
ever, and never, never can we cease to regret 
what we have lost; for the purest spirit in 
heaven could not be more pure and innocent 
than she was while on earth. She had a temper 
never rufiied ; there seemed to be no seed of 
evil in her, and she was so loving that the 
smallest notice or kindness shown to her by 
those with whom she was well acquainted used 
to draw from her the fondest caresses and 
expressions of love. There was no variety in 
her ways, she having been kept back by 
so much illness and this has made her the 
most remembrable child that ever I was 
separated from. When Dorothy is absent it is 
difficult to call her to mind as she is, she puts 
on so many shapes, but sweet Catharine is and 
ever will be the same in our remembrance as 
when she was alive. This is a comfort now ; 
and will hereafter be much more so. Yes, my 
dear friend we have many causes for thankful- 
ness, though it is for ever to be regretted that 
her tender mother§ was not here to perform the 
last sad duties. If she had seen her I am sure 
she would have found it more easy to contem- 
plate her loss with composure ; not that the 
shock would have been less ; for I think it was 
even greater to us than it would have been had 
we been absent ; for the change so visible to our 
senses was astounding. For several days the 

Child had been in the most joyous spirits—on 

the Sunday afternoon—and the Monday I tad 

been for several hours with Willy and her in 
the Churchyard and they had run races and 
played upon the very ground where now she lies. 

I then particularly noticed how little was to be 





* See letter 17th February, 1807, and note. 

+ Dorothy was now a She kept up her walking habits 
till some years later. It is supposed that excessive exertion 
bad much to do with the breakdown of mind and body 
from which she never recovered. 


Catharine. 
j Mrs. Wordsworth was in Radnorshire and her husband 


in Essex. Directly he received the news of the child's 
death, he went to Radnorshire and took Mrs. Wordsworth. 


back to Grasmere. 
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seen of her lameness, and several persons who 
ame up to speak to us while we were there 
observed how trifling the lameness was, and how 
thriving and healthy she looked. That very 
night on which. she was seized she ran up to 
Hed, in such glee striving to get before William, 
ind proud that she was going to sleep in her 
»Mother’s bed, an unusual treat. Poor thing she 
was stretched out there before 7 o’clock the 
next morning. We returned from our walk at 
a little after nine; and John called me to her 
at about } before 10, he was going to bed and 
found that she had been sick. She was lying 
with her eyes fixed, and I knew what was going 
to happen and in a fright called Sara. She 
would have persuaded me that the child was 
-only overpowered by sickness, but I had seen 
her before and knew too well. We lost notime 
in sending for Mr. Scambler, and in the mean- 
while applied the remedies used before. Mr. 
Scambler gave us no hope, and after we found 
that there was no cause in the stomach for the 
convulsions...... we only prayed for her release in 
death ; for it was plain that had she lived she 
could not have recovered the use of her limbs, 
nor probably of her senses ; and what a sorrow 
would this have been for her Mother and every 
one of us! We know not how soon we may be 
‘deprived of one of the other children; but 
there is great cause for thankfulness that if one 
was to be taken away it was the sweet Innocent ; 
for we now find, a thing of which we had 
formerly no misgivings, that there was the 
greatest reason to fear a return of the paralytic 
affection. We had no fears but thatsheshould not 
get rid of the lameness left by the - first attack ; 
but we now learn from others that Mr. Scambler 
always feared the worst, which very wisely he 
kept from us, for nothing could have been done 
to prevent it, and Oh! how merciful this heavy 
stroke compared with one that might have left 
her helpless, and deprived of her understanding ! 
We have many other reasons for thankfulness : 
the child was never so happy in her life as 
during the last weeks of her existence. Her 
dependance upon her Mother used at times to 
make her low-spirited when her Mother was not 
present with her, or she would fret at parting 
from her ; but she had no uneasiness of this 
kind with Aunt Sara and me, and was equally 
delighted to be in our company. She had only 
one patted fit during her Mother's absence, and 
then, poor thing! she cried after me. This she 
did twice in one day ; and I said she will be as 
bad after me as her Mother ; I must break her 
of it, and I chid her, and left her to herself. 
This has given me a pang since her death ; but 
it was better that I did for she had never more 
any unhappiness. Another comfort was, that 
both the children had been as well attended 
upon as it was possible, even while the Maids 
were ill ; and afterwards with most unusual care, 
and that she had never been suffered to have 
any food likely to disagree with her. 

Then at the very last no time was lost ; for 
we have every reason to believe that she was 
discovered immediately after her seizure ; Mr. 
Scambler was at home, and we were perfectly 
satisfied with his skill, and his calm confidence 
that all he did was for the best. His tenderness 
towards the Child was an unspeakable comfort 
tous. Then what a blessing that Sara was with 
me !—She had intended going to Stockton, and 
had been as Keswick only a fortnight before. 
She [Catharine] died on Wednesday the 4 of 
this month, and was buried on Monday the 8th. 
We all three, Sara, John and I followed to her 
grave. She lies at the south west corner of the 
churchyard under a tall and beautiful haw- 
thorn which stands in the wall. It is visible 
from Robert Newton’s cottage, and you, my 
beloved friend, I daresay have often looked at 
{it]. We have put a small headstone to mark 
her grave. After her death John became a 
comfort to us, though a deep distress, for he 
was so very much afflicted ; but the thoughtful- 
mess of good sense, and delicate feeling which he 








showed, made us lean upon him as on a sup- 
port, a support for us and his dear Mother and 
the other helpless little-ones. Poor Willy soon 
ceased to inquire after Kate; but it was many 
days before he got the better of his loss ; he was 
fretful and knew not what to do with himself 
—Dorothy was at Appleby: she was always 
particularly fond of Catharine, and when she 
heard of her death was much afflicted for a 
time; but she is of a volatile nature, and the 
next day was as happy as ever. She came home 
last Thursday and we were surprized at her 
joyousness, but at night when she went to bed 
she knelt down before me to say her prayers, 
and as usual prayed for her brothers and sister 
—I suppose without thinking of her. I said to 
her when she had done—My dear Child you 
have no Sister living now, and our Religion 
does not teach us to pray for the dead ; we can 
do nothing for them ; our prayers will not help 
them: God has taken your Sister to himself. 
She burst into a flood, an agony, of tears, and 
went weeping and silent to her bed, and I left 
her after some time still weeping, and so she 
fell asleep. 

arene’ but let us not repine: many are the 
blessings that we have had in common and let 
us strive to see each other again. That little 
Child is gone but a few years before us: our 
Years of life must be few and let us improve 
them to the best uses: let us cultivate our best 
and immortal affections and do let us see each 
other again; if it be God’s will that we live 
another year.* 


Thursday, April 8th, [1813]. 

But this leads me to the green gravest in 
the corner of our Church-yard (and let that 
ground be peaceful !) and I feel now that my 
heart is going to struggle with unbefitting 
sorrow while I talk of resignation ; but I trust 
the time will come when all the tears I shed 
shall be tears of hope, and quiet tenderness. 
Yet if you had known Thomas, if you had seen 
him, if you had felt the hopes which his inno- 
cent, intelligent, eager, yet most innocent and 
heavenly countenance raised in our hearts many 
a time when we silently looked upon him, you 
would wonder that we have been able to bear 
the loss of him as well as we have borne it ; but 
with a humbled spirit I must confess we have 
not been submitted as we ought to have been. 

I have laid down the pen for some minutes 
and I can write upon other matters less deeply 
interesting. Yet once more—blessings be on 
his grave—that turf which his pure feet so 
often have trod—Oh ! [blot, not from ink]...... 

My dear Friend, as to Coleridge, you have 
done all that can be done, and we are grieved 
that you have had so much uneasiness, and 
taken so much trouble about him. He will not 
let himself be served by others. Oh that the 
day may ever come when he will serve himself ! 
Then will his eyes be opened and he will see 
clearly that we have loved him always ; do still 
[love] him, and have ever loved, not measuring 
his deserts. I do not now wish him to come into 
the North, that is, Ido not wish him to do it 
for the sake of any wish to gratify us. But if he 
should do it of himself I should be glad, as the 
best sign that he was endeavouring to perform 
his duties. His conduct to you has been selfish 
and unfeeling in the extreme which makes me 
hope no good of him at present, especially as I 
hear from all quarters so much of his confident 
announcing of plans for this Musical Drama, 
that comedy, the other essay. Let him doubt 
and his powers will revive : till then they must 
sleep. God bless him: he little knows with 
what tenderness we have lately thought of him, 
nor how entirely we are softened to all sense of 
injury : we have had no thoughts of him but such 





* A good part of Dorothy’s letters to Mrs. Clarkson are 
devoted to her nephews and nieces and their affairs. She 
loved them with a love whicb could not have been deeper 
if they had been her own children. 

t Thomas Wordsworth died on December Ist, 1812. 





as ought to have made him lean upon us with 
confidential love, and fear not to confess his 
weaknesses. 








BLOCKED-UP DOORS IN CHURCHES. 
Ringmer, near Lewes, February 3rd, 1904, 

In your recent review of ‘ Kirkby Overblow 
and District’ you refer to the blocked-up door 
in the north side of the church. Why are these 
doors almost always blocked? I have seen a 
good deal of debate on the matter, but no satis. 
factory answer. Hereabouts almost every 
church has such an obsolete door ; a patent one 
is quite the exception. Is not the reason that 
when in early days the sexes sat separate they 
also had separate entries? St. Cyril in the 
fourth century said: ‘‘ Men shall sit with men, 
and women with women.” It is the fact, I 
believe, that the women sat on the north side, 
When the practice fell into desuetude, the north 
doors were blocked up as no longer necessary, 
It is certainly remarkable that no blocked north 
doors are later than the Decorated period, except 
under circumstances explainable on other 
grounds, W. HeEneacE Lecce. 








EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Mr. Taomas Wricut sends to us from 
Cowper School, Olney, a long letter concerning 
Mr. Aldis Wright’s note of last week. We 
give the gist of it. He says, as to the ‘Poems’: 
‘* These appeared in the Keepsake for 1834, and 
both are described as by EDWARD FITZGERALD,” 
He adds :-— 

“As in the Keepsake the words EDWARD FITz- 
GERALD are in both instances in capital letters, it is 
impossible to say whether the author spelt his sur- 
name with a capital G or not. Mr. Aldis Wright 
contends that the fact that the poems are signed 
EDWARD FITZGERALD instead of E. F. G. is suf- 
ficient proof that they are not by our FitzGerald. 
But this does not seem to me a proof, for although 
FitzGerald generally used the signature E. I’. G., he 
sometimes put ‘Edward FitzGerald.’ A letter of 
his so signed lies before me at this moment. 

“In respect to the ‘Word Portraits’: as I found 
them in Edward FitzGerald’s handwriting — 
the Browne manuscripts, I naturally conclude 
that he was the author of them.” 


Finally, he asks Mr. Aldis Wright to send 
the references which decide the question of the 
‘Word Portraits’ either to the Athenwum or 
privately to him, and adds :— 

“If any of your readers have special information 
about Edward Marlborough Fitzgerald and his 
writings I should be glad to hear from them.” 


28, Gloucester Square, Hyde Park, February 8th, 1904. 


In corroboration of Mr. Aldis Wright's 
suggestion that the author of the Keepsake 
verses attributed by Mr. Thomas Wright to 
Edward FitzGerald was Edward Marlborough 
Fitzgerald, the following may be of interest. 

In 1864, when a Cambridge undergraduate, 
I copied from an old magazine (I think the New 
Monthly) a poem of seven stanzas, called (I 
believe) ‘The Cousins,’ beginning (I quote from 
memory) :— 

Had you ever a cousin, Tom ? 
Did your cousin happen to sing ? 

Sisters we’ve all by the dozen, Tom, 
But a cousin ’s another thing. 

And you’d find if ever you ’d kissed her, Tom 
(But let this be a secret between us), 

That your lips would have been in a blister, Tom, 
For they ’re not of the sister genus. 

Some years ago I met Mr. Robert Browning 
at the late Mrs. Procter’s, when he gave a very 
interesting account of Mr. E. M. Fitzgerald’s 
chequered career, referring to him as the author 
of many vers de société in the manner of Praed, 
and, among others, of ‘The Cousins,’ and I 
think that Mr. Browning was rather surprised 
when I began to quote some of its lines. 

The similarity in structure of ‘The Cousins’ 
to ‘The Old Beau’ of the Keepsake is 
striking. The latter runs :— 
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The days we used to laugh, Tom, 
At tales of love and tears and passion ; 
The bowls we used to quaff, Tom, 
In toasting all the toasts in fashion ; 
The heaths and hilis we ranged, Tom, 
When limb ne‘er fail’d, when step ne’er faltered ; 
Alas! how things are changed, Tom, 
How we—and all the world—are altered ! 


Wiiuiam E. Moztey. 
*,* We have not, so far as we are aware, 
received Mr. Wright’s book for review, and we 
see no particular reason why we should supply 
corrections and solutions of doubts which might 
have occurred to a competent biographer before 
publication. 








C. H. CLARKE, 

WE regret to announce the death in his eighty- 
third year of Charles Henry Clarke, the well- 
known publisher. He was educated under the 
celebrated Dr. Abbott at the Philological School, 
on leaving which he entered the counting- 
house of Charles Knight. Here he remained for 
ten years, after which he proceeded to start for 
himself as a printer and binder in Bouverie 
Street. A few years later he began business at 
148, Fleet Street as a publisher, and it was from 
these premises that he issued the great success 
of his life, ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ (1853), of which 
book he printed, bound, and delivered to the 
trade one million and a quarter copies within 
twelve months. In the autumn of that year he 
sent his confidential clerk, Mr. S. O. Beeton 
(whom he subsequently took into partnership), 
over to America with a present of one thousand 
guineas to Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

In the following year he started the first 
journal ever produced for ladies, the English- 
woman's Domestic Magazine, and soon after 
rendered a similar service to boys by the pro- 
duction of the Boy’s Own Magazine. 

When the firm of Clarke, Beeton & Co. was 
dissolved these publications remained in the 
possession of Mr. Beeton, the other copyrights 
continuing in the hands of Mr. Clarke, who 
moved into Paternoster Row, and henceforth 
discontinued the printing business. From these 
offices he published ‘‘ The Parlour Library,” the 
“ Select Library of Fiction,” and most of Mayne 
Reid’s romances, 

It was in no slight degree owing to the 
financial assistance rendered by Mr. Clarke that 
John Cassell was enabled to continue his career 
as a publisher. The clever young men who de- 
veloped the huge business of Dellagana & Co., 
Mr. J. Bowden, Mr. C. Weldon, and the late 
W. P. Nimmo of Edinburgh, all received their 
early training under Mr. Clarke. 

Few had such a profound knowledge of the 
law of copyright as he—a knowledge which 
elicited from Sir George Jessel, when he was 
trying the action of Maxwell v. Ward & Lock, 
this flattering encomium: “Mr. Clarke has 
explained the difficulties and anomalies of the 
law of copyright far more lucidly than I could 
have done myself.” 








Piterary Gossip. 

‘Present-Day Japan’ is the title of a 
timely book which Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
has in preparation. The author, Miss 
Augusta M. Campbell Davidson, has en- 
joyed exceptional opportunities of ob- 
serving present social conditions. Her 
book will contain descriptions of town and 
country customs—of life and character in 
Tokyo and elsewhere, and sketches of the 
scenery of famous places, with some account 
of their legends and associations, while the 
literature, drama, and religious creeds of 
the nation will also be considered. The 
book will be illustrated from photographs 
and drawings made by the author. 


On the 26th of this month Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. will publish a translation by 





Miss Janet Penrose Ward of Prof. Jiilicher’s 
well-known ‘ Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment.’ In this work Prof. Jiilicher gives 
an account, first, of each separate document 
of the New Testament, going into such 
questions as authorship, date, and the cir- 
cumstances in which it was written; next, 


-of the gradual rise of the canon; and lastly, 


of the main features of textual history. His 
standpoint throughout is that of the free 
historical inquirer, and he has devoted 
special attention to the authorship of the 
Johannine writings. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
has written a preface to her daughter’s 
volume. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. have in the 
press a new novel by Mrs. Gertrude Ather- 
ton, entitled ‘ Rulers of Kings.’ The same 
publishers will also issue shortly Mr. ©. J. 
Cornish’s biography of Sir William Flower, 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s volume on ‘ Fishing 
Holidays,’ and Mr. A. H. Savage Landor’s 
account of his recent journey through the 
Philippines. 

Mr. W. H. Peer has begun a valuable 
‘Bibliography of Publishing and Book- 
selling’ in Notes and Queries, which will be 
continued next week. 


Mr. James Dovctas has written a series 
of articles for 7. P.’s Weekly, entitled ‘ How 
to Study English Literature.’ 


Many readers and friends will regret the 
death of Charles Williams last Tuesday at 
the age of sixty-six. He was a veteran 
war correspondent, who began by editing 
the Evening Standard and the Evening News 
as a young man, and had seen ten cam- 
paigns before he gave up work in the field. 
He was in the Franco-German war, with 
Wolseley on the Nile in 1885, and at the fall 
of Khartoum, where he represented the 
Daily Chronicle. He was not strong enough 
to goto South Africa, but did able work at 
home as diarist of the war for the Morning 
Leader. 

Herzert Srencer’s ‘Autobiography,’ 
which will be published by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate at the end of March or 
early in April, will form two large volumes 
and will contain a number of portraits. It 
ends before the completion of the ‘System 
of Synthetic Philosophy,’ at the time that 
the author retired to Brighton. 


Mr. Epcar Presracz is preparing a book 
of selected extracts from the great Portu- 
guese chroniclers of the fifteenth century, 
with introduction and notes. The extracts 
will be turned into English, and may be 
accompanied by the Portuguese text. 


In February of last year Punch reviewed 
‘A Narrative of a Journey up the Caura,’ 
which was published in Trinidad, by Mr. 
Eugene André, describing an adventurous 
expedition through the trackless path- 
ways of Guiana, and suggested that the 
work deserved a wider circle of readers 
than its form of introduction was likely to 
secure for it. An enlarged and revised 
edition of it, with illustrations and a map, 
will be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co. on the 26th inst., under the title 
‘A Naturalist in the Guianas.’ 


Tux Senate of Edinburgh University has 
just issued its annual list of names pro- 
posed for honorary degrees. Among the 





LL.D.s are Mr. John Morley, Emeritus 
Professors Flint and Butcher, Sir George 
Reid, and Bishop Dowden, of Edinburgh. 


WE hear from Montreal that McGill Uni- 
versity has decided to confer the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws on M. J. J. Jusse- 
rand, now French Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, on account of his services to English 
literature, as well as his high official position. 
His many friends in London will rejoice in 
a well-merited distinction. 


Messrs. Sorneny, WILKINson & HopGE 
will shortly include in one of their sales one 
of the finest and most interesting autograph 
letters of Oliver Cromwell in private hands. 
It is addressed by Cromwell to ‘‘ my beloved 
wife Elizabeth Cromwell, at the Cockpitt,” 
and is dated September 4th, 1650. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘*There can be no question about the 
authenticity of the MS. of Byron’s ‘Corsair’ 
just purchased by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and referred to in the last two issues of the 
Atheneum. This MS. was given by Byron to 
his half-sister, Mrs. Leigh, from whom it 
descended to Mrs. Cleland, of Hawkhurst, 
Kent, from whom it passed into Mr. Morgan’s 
possession. It is presumably the author’s first 
(autograph) draft of the poem, with a large 
number of corrections, cancelled readings, &c. 
In this version, moreover, the dedication is 
addressed to a lady, and not to Moore, as in the 
published version. Mr. Murray’s manuscript 
is unquestionably that from which the poem was 
printed ; Mr. Morgan’s, therefore, is an earlier 
MS.” 

A smatt but interesting collection of 
books by or relating to William Lambarde, 
the historian of Kent, will be found in 
Messrs. Hodgson’s catalogue of rare books 
for sale next week. They comprise his first 
work, ‘Apyaovosa,’ published by John 
Day in 1568, as well as a copy of Sir 
Thomas Smith’s ‘De Recta Lingue 
Anglicee Scriptione,’ 1568, containing 
numerous marginal notes by Lambarde. 
There is also a copy of Stow’s ‘Summarie 
of the Chronicles of England,’ 1590, the 
title-page of which bears the following 
autograph inscription : ‘‘ Willm. Lambarde, 
1589, of the guifte of the Author.” Other 
books bearing Lambarde’s autograph are 
Lord William Howard’s edition of Florence 
of Worcester’s ‘Chronicon,’ 1592, Richard 
Robinson’s ‘Third Proceeding in the Har- 
monie of King David’s Harp,’ 1595 (both 
being presentation copies), and Twine’s ‘ De 
Rebus Albionicis,’ 1590, with numerous 
MS. notes. The books are nearly all in the 
original limp vellum bindings. 

Ar the meeting of the Bibliographical 
Society on Monday next a resolution will be 
moved inviting the Council to form a repre- 
sentative Committee with a view to honouring 
the memory of Mr. Robert Proctor, either 
by carrying on some section of his work, or 
by furthering some of the objects in which 
he was interested. Mr. Proctor’s paper on 
the Greek type used by Sir Henry Savile 
in the Eton ‘ Chrysostom’ will be printed in 
the forthcoming volume of the Society’s 
Transactions. But he has left few or no 
other pieces of work so easily dealt with as 
this, and his historical index of early printed 
books can only be extended to Italy and the 
other countries for which he had gathered 
materials if both competent workers and 
adequate financial support can be obtained. 
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Mr. Proctor’s latest venture, his scheme for 

ublishing a few books in the beautiful 
Breck type of the Complutensian Polyglot, 
is fortunately in a more assured position. 
Of the three books he had prepared for 
printing, the ‘Oresteia’ of A®schylus, the 
‘Odyssey,’ and the ‘Idylls’ of Theocritus, 
the first is now nearly ready for issue, an 
edition of 225 copies having been printed at 
the Chiswick Press. 

A noraBLE social function took place in 
Edinburgh last week, when three out- 
standing representatives of the Scottish 
educational world, the brothers George 
Ogilvie, LL.D., Alexander Ogilvie, LL.D., 
and Joseph Ogilvie, LL.D., were the guests 
of the local Aberdeen University Associa- 
tion. The Ogilvies are a distinguished 
Banffshire family, known best, perhaps, 
to the general literary world by the ‘Im- 
perial Dictionary’ of their relative John 
Ogilvie. 

WE notice the death, in his eighty-first 
year, of James Gordon, late librarian to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. A man of con- 
siderable scholarly attainments, he early 
attracted the notice of the late Sir William 
Fraser, to whom he gave valuable assist- 
ance in his historical studies and publica- 
tions. He served for some time as chief 
assistant in the Edinburgh University 
Library, and had been librarian to the 
Royal Society from 1876 to 1902. 








SCIENCE 
— e — 
MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


The Principles of Mathematics. By Bertrand 
Russell. Vol. I. (Cambridge, University Press. ) 
—The philosophy of mathematics has been dis- 
cussed chiefly by philosophers whose mathe- 
matical equipment was meagre, and the mathe- 
matics that would have helped them has for the 
most part been invented by mathematicians 
who took but a small interest in philosophy. 
Mr. Russell has the advantage over most writers 
on his subject more modern than Kant of being 
an expert in both mathematics and philoscphy. 
He has his own methods and views in philo- 
sophy, and these will doubtless be subjected to 
searching criticism at the hands of other philo- 
sophers. He has also his own way of present- 
ing the fundamental principles of mathematics, 
though as regards this aspect of his work there 
is likely to be more unanimity. Indeed, the 
investigations of Weierstrass, Dedekind, Cantor, 
Peano, and others have done so much towards 
clearing up the difficulties underlying familiar 
mathematical concepts that the main work 
remaining to be done on the mathematical side 
was to present lucidly and systematically the 
results already obtained. In the hands of an 
original thinker like Mr. Russell this task could 
not be accomplished without the introduction of 
a very considerable degree of novelty, and the 
new dress in which he sets forth the modern 
doctrines is always interesting, even if some- 
times it does not command assent. One way of 
presenting the results would involve a free use 
of the habitual mathematical symbols, and per- 
haps might necessitate the introduction of new 
ones, There is promise of a second volume in 
which such methods will be used ; but the pre- 
sent one is meant to be read by philosophers as 
well as mathematicians, and for this reason 
mathematical symbolism is used but sparingly, 
its place being taken by verbal description and 
verbal discussion. Mr. Russell’s conception of 
mathematics is in some respects wider and in 
others narrower than the customary view. For 
him it includes symbolic logic, and excludes 
everything which cannot be, or has not been, 


reduced to strict logical form. It might be 
held, on the contrary, that the life and growth 
of mathematics depend essentially upon the 
absence of rigorous logic—that the calculus, 
for example, was mathematics before the time 
of Cauchy. The volume before us is divided 
into seven parts : i. ‘ The Indefinables of Mathe- 
matics,’ ii. ‘ Number,’ iii. ‘ Quantity,’ iv. ‘ Order, 
v. ‘Infinity and Continuity,’ vi. * Space,’ vii. 
‘Matter and Motion.’ Part i. is mainly of 
philosophical interest, and contains the famous 
‘*contradiction ” which arises in the attempt to 
analyze completely the notion ‘‘ class.” Means 
of avoiding the difficulty are discussed in an 
appendix. It is characteristic of the author’s 
boldness to attempt the analysis. In ordinary 
mathematics the notion is required in the more 
special form ‘‘aggregate” or ‘‘set,” and it is 
sufficient for the purposes of the mathematician 
to have grasped the notion of an ‘‘ aggregate ” 
by means of examples of known aggregates. 
Perhaps the most important part is part v. The 
mathematicians of the nineteenth century are 
held by the author to have solved the time- worn 
problems of infinity and continuity, and thus 
incidentally, and while minding their own busi- 
ness, to have contributed substantially to the 
progress of philosophy. This book provides for 
philosophers an opportunity of estimating this 
contribution without undergoing a special train- 
ing in the processes of mathematics. Scarcely 
less interesting from the same point of view are 
the parts dealing with space and with matter 
and motion. The philosophical bearing of 
modern investigations into the foundations of 
geometry cannot be discussed without a con- 
siderable range of mathematical knowledge, and 
the sketch of the relevant parts of these 
investigations which the author supplies is very 
clear and good. The discussion of causality in 
part vii. is one of the most striking things in the 
book. 

Introductory Treatise on Lie’s Theory of Finite 
Continuous Transformation Groups. By John 
Edward Campbell. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
—The notion of a ‘* group” is fundamental in 
many branches of modern mathematics. Its 
importance in the domain of algebra began to be 
recognized in the time of Lagrange ; in more 
recent times it has gradually permeated wider 
and wider regions of analysis and geometry, and 
is now extending its influence over neighbour- 
ing territories of applied mathematics. It has 
proved to be essential in crystallography, and 
fruitful in vector analysis and in the discussion 
of the differential equations of dynamics. The 
special theory of continuous groups has found 
its applications chiefly in the departments of 
geometry and differential equations. The 
invention and development of this theory 
formed the life-work of the great Norwegian 
mathematician Marius Sophus Lie, and the 
greater part of the literature of the subject is 
to be found in the four treatises written under 
his direction and published in the years 1888-96. 
To this literature Mr. Campbell has added a 
treatise which he modestly describes as ‘‘ intro- 
ductory,” and English-speaking mathematicians 
owe him a profound debt of gratitude for his 
enterprise in being the first to give them an 
account of the subject in their own language. 
The account may be described as comprehensive, 
inasmuch as all the important notions are dis- 
cussed and all the main principles and results of 
the theory are treated in detail. The applica- 
tions of the theory to differential equations 
necessarily occupy a large amount of space in 
the book ; but the language and the methods of 
treatment are nearly always geometrical, and 
the applications to geometry, at any rate to 
Euclidean geometry of any number of dimen- 
sions, receive their share of attention. An excel- 
lent feature of the book is the frequent illustra- 
tion of new principles by examples before the 
principles themselves are formulated ; this is a 
great help to a student of a new subject, as it 








Another feature of the same kind, and one that 
is helpful in the same way, is the careful work. 
ing out of examples of the somewhat long and 
involved processes which occur frequently in 
the theory. The selection of these examples, 
and of the most suitable proofs of theorems, 
from the mass of details accumulated by Lie and 
other workers, including the author himself, 
must have been a matter of great difficulty, and 
the success with which the task has been 
accomplished bears witness to the labour and 
ingenuity which have been bestowed on it. 


The Algebra of Invariants. By J. H. Grace 
and A. Young. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
—The subject variously described as ‘ Modern 
Higher Algebra,’ ‘Algebra of Quantics,* 
‘Algebra of Invariants,’ appears to possess a 
special fascination for English mathematicians, 
which may perhaps be accounted for by the fact 
that it owes its origin to the labours of two 
Englishmen—Cayley and Sylvester. The earlier 
methods of investigation, powerful as they 
were, have been superseded to a great extent 
by still more powerful methods invented by the 
German mathematicians Clebsch and Aronhold, 
The main object of Messrs. Grace and Young is 
to render thesymbolical methods of the Germans 
accessible to English students of mathematics. 
Their treatise is perhaps as simple as the nature 
of the subject and the extremely abstract cha- 
racter of the methods permit ; and it must be 
pronounced to be a very good piece of work. 
It is didactic, inasmuch as it is mainly con- 
cerned with the presentation of previously 
ascertained results, some of which have been 
discovered by one or other of the authors, but 
original in the arrangement of the matter and 
the mode of exposition. The applications of the 
algebra to geometry, which occupy nearly half 
the work, are very well chosen, and many of 
them will be new to a large class of readers. 
The book ‘‘makes no pretensions to being 
exhaustive”; but, with it and the other Eng- 
lish books on the subject in his hands, the 
English student who cannot read French and 
German will be able to obtain a much more 
complete view of the ‘Algebra of Invariants” 
than of most branches of modern pure mathe- 
matics. 


A Treatise on the Line Complex, by OC. M. 
Jessop (same publishers), deals with the com- 
paratively new branch of geometry founded by 
Julius Pliicker in a memoir published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London in 1865, and more fully developed 
in the posthumous treatise by the same writer 
entitled ‘Neue Geometrie des Raumes.’ In 
England this subject—‘‘ line geometry,” as it is 
called—attracted little attention, but in Germany 
and Italy it aroused a great deal of interest. 
Lately the mathematicians of this country have 
endeavoured to get abreast of the researches 
that have been made on the Continent, and they 
will be grateful to Mr. Jessop for his clear and 
straightforward treatment of the subject. He 
has done his work very thoroughly and com- 
pletely. Line geometry illustrates in a remark- 
able way the interconnexions of many branches 
of mathematics. The author has for the most 
part avoided such interpretations of the results 
as are not strictly geometrical, but numerous 
references will enable a student who is 
interested in these to find them for himself. 
The relations of various branches of geometry 
to the special branch in question are treated 
very fully, and the discussion of these relations 
forms perhaps the most interesting part of a 
very interesting book. 








SOCIETIES. 


SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Feb. 4.—Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—Mr. A. Trice Martin 
presented the annual report of the Caerwent Exca- 
vation Committee. The report, which was illus- 





gives him something that he can lay hold of. 


trated by lantern-slides, gave the results of rather 
sions than a year’s work. Of these results the most 
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important were the completion of the excavations 
of the North Gate, the Amphitheatre, some nine 
houses and blocks of buildings, and the building or 
platform in the village green where the inscribed 
stone was found. The chief points of interest in 
the North Gate were the level of the road or roads 
which passed through it, the higher level being 
pene dg by stones in which the socket-boles of the 
gates still remain, and the culvert which led from 
the higher ground in the city towards the narrow 
opening in the later blocking of the gate. A long 
line of wooden pipes bad been traced by the iron 
collars which were found at regular intervals. On 
the whole, it seemed probable that the culvert had 
superseded the pipes. None of the houses was of 
the type or importance of the three large courtyard 
houses found in the first two years of the work, but 
many of them were interesting, and one was remark- 
able for the size and unusual shape of a large room 
heated by a hypocaust. The further excavation of 
this house promises to be of considerable interest. 
The Amphitheatre consisted of a single wall enclos- 
ing an elliptical space nearly 150 ft. in length. 
Of the outer wall only a fragment was discovered. 
It is remarkable from the fact that it is situated 
withia the walls, and differs from amphitboatres 
at other places, such as Silchester and Caerleon, 
in having its internal space bounded by a wall of 
masonry instead of an earthen mound.— The 
inscribed stone was described by Mr. Haver- 
field, who had already communicated a letter 
to the Atheneum (September 26th, 1903), in 
which he pointed out the unique importance of 
the inscription. It shows that the system of local 
administration by the native cantons, which obtained 
in Northern Gaul, also existed in Britain. In this 
case there is a respublica civitatis Silurum, or Canton 
of Silures, which acts by its “county council” 
(ordo) to erect an honorific monument to a man 
tormerly in command at Caerleon, twelve miles from 
Caerwent. The date may be the earlier years of the 
third century A.D.—Mr. Studd described some of the 
more important finds, and Mr. Clement Reid spoke 
of the flora of the period, as evidenced by the seeds 
which he had found in the refuse which had been 
submitted to him for examination.—Mr. Gowland 
described some of the slag and furnace refuse, 
pointing out their importance as illustrating the 
metallurgical work of the period. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE,.— /vb. 3.—Sir Henry 
Howorth, President, in the chair.—The Rev. Dr. Cox 
read a paper on the College of Fotheringay, chiefly 
based on a large number of documents and accounts 
at the Public Record Office which have hitherto 
escaped attention. This royal college, founded in 
i411, consisted of a master, twelve chaplains or 
fellows, eight clerks, and thirteen choristers. The 
statutes are most elaborate. It was a great chantry 
on dignified lines, with a common life for the 
chantry priests. The clergy of the college had also 
the management of a hospital for wayfarers. The 
accounts of the sacrist from 1536 to 1548 are excep- 
tionally full, and throw a flood of light on almost 
every detail of parish life for that period. The 
inventories of the church goods and collegiate fur- 
niture are also remarkable for their detail. The 
plate and vestments were on a scale of almost 
cathedral splendour. The college was officially 
pillaged by the Council of Edward VI., and the 
church (which sustained one of the most stately 
rounds of continuous services of a melodious and 
magnificent character throughout the whole of 
England) was stripped of all its beautiful accessories 
of worship and royal gifts. Edward VI. granted it 
to Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, who at once 
unroofed the fiue quire (the nave was parochial) for 
the sake of the lead, leaving the several royal tombs 
exposed, and pulled to pieces the college buildings 
and the hospital.—Mr. Moreton J. Walhouse exhi- 
bited some East Indian weapons, and contributed 
notes thereon. 





ZOOLOGICAL. — Feb. 2.—The Duke of Bedford. 
President, in the chair—Mr. R. Lydekker exhibited 
and made remarks upon a head of the Alaskan 
moose, Alces machlis gigas.—Mr. J. E. 8S. Moore 
exhibited a series of lantern -slides illustrating 
the histology of cancer in animal tissues,—Mr. 
Lydekker read a paper, illustrated by coloured 
lantern-slides, on the subspecies of the giraffe 
— camelopardalis). The author enumerated 
ten subspecies, and poiuted out the distinguishing 
characters of each.—A paper was read by Messrs. 
Oldfield Thomas and Harold Schwann’ contain- 
ing an account of a collection of mammals from 
Namaqualand preseoted to the British Museum by 
Mr. C. D. Rudd. The collection consisted of 160 
specimens referable to twenty-eight species or sub- 
species, of which one new species and three new 
subspecies were described in the paper.—Mr, F. FE. 
Beddard read a paper on the arteries of the base of 
the brain in certain mammals, the result of observa- 





tions he had made on individuals that had died in the 
Society’s _menagerie.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger read a 
paper which contained the descriptions of three new 
species of fishes discovered by the late Mr. J. S. 
Budgett in the Niger. Mr. Boulenger also described 
the type specimen of the Silurid fish Clarias 
leviceps, Gill, which had been entrusted to him by 
the Smithsonian Institution. 





PHILOLOGICAL.— 42), 5.—Rev. Prof. Skeatin the 
chair.—The paper read was on ‘The Name Shylock 
Philologically Considered,’ by Prof. Gollancz. After 
demolishing the derivations given by previous com- 
mentators, and showing that the name was a rare 
one, Prof. Gollancz quoted many pamphlets and 
passages to prove what a prominent topic usury was 
in Elizabeth’s time. The ‘Merchant’ was a usury 
play, and its Jewish hero’s name was the Hebrew 
shalak, cormorant, “money-cormorant” being an 
ordinary name for a usurer, as used by Greene, 
“they were cormorants or usurers,” 1592. Itis from 
sholoh, to draw, the cormorant drawing its fish out 
of the water ; and one use of Antonio's pound of 
flesh was ‘‘ to feed fish withal.” The name Jessica 
was the Hebrew isca, printed “ Jesca”’ in the Bible- 
margin, and meaning “looker-out, spy,” for she 
looked out of the window. Tubal, who was so bad 
that “a third [to him and Shylock] cannot be 
matched, unless the Devil himself turns Jew” 
(IIT. i. 81), was named to suggest Cain, the second 
part of Tubal-Cain.— The meeting accepted Prof. 
Gollancz’s derivations. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—F¢b. 9.— 
Sir W. H. White, President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was ‘ The Tonnage Laws, and the Assessment 
of Harbour Dues and Charges,’ by Mr. H. H. West. 





SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY.—Fvbd. 9.— 
Dr. Pinches read a paper on ‘Sapattu, the Baby- 
lovian Sabbath.’ This was an addition to the 
numerous papers called forth by Prof. Delitzsch’s 
lectures on ‘ Babylon and the Bible,’ and dealt with 
the question of the Sabbath as revealed by the 
Assyro - Babylonian tablets inscribed with, among 
other things, lists of days and festivals. The author 
showed that the Hemerologies do not call the “ ud- 
hul-gala” a sapattu (also written sabbatu), because, 
as is shown by the Western Asia inscriptions (vol. iv. 
pl. 56, No. 4 duplicates). the sapattu was the fif- 
teenth day of the month, and that only. It was 
explained as “the day of rest for the heart,” pro- 
bably because the moon rested at the full on that 
day in the middle of the month; and the author 
suggested that the imperfect word -pattu, in the 
fifth tablet of the “Creation” series, ]. 18, where 
the moon is referred to in the middle of the month, 
could be completed as sapattu, in which case a con- 
firmation of that oft- quoted explanation would 
exist. As the Babylonian months had more than 
twenty-eight days, the “ud-hul-gala,” unlike the 
Hebrew Sabbath, was not strictly weekly. The con- 
clusions suggested by the author were that the 
Babylonian Sabbath was apparently not of Semitic 
ori.in, but derived from the Sumero-Akkadians, 
The word did not, however, remain with the Baby- 
lonians only, but took root with the Hebrews, who 
applied it to the seventh day, the “evil day” of the 
people of Akkad, making it at the same time 
infinitely more strict and strictly hebdomadal. 
Word and institution were therefore Akkadian in 
their origin, but Hebrew in their application. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—Fvb. 1.—Mr. A. F. Shand, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. F. B. Jevons was elected a Mem- 
ber.—Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson read a paper on 
‘Reality.’ Reality is one of those apparently funda- 
mental ideas, the meaning of which it is the special 
purpose of philosophy to ascertain. In order to this, 
our only course is to analyze the process-content of 
our knowing, orof consciousness simply asa know- 
ing or objectifying process, without assuming the 
existence of a knowing subject as the agent of it, 
which (even supposing it to bea reality) we can get 
to know ovly by way of that same process, Con- 
sciousness, in fact, is the evidence of everything, it- 
self included. The meaning of all terms belongs 
to it. Knowledge consists of it, Existence, and 
a fortiori reality, is that of which it is the evidence, 
When we use the phrase “Esse is percipi,” what 
alone ought to be intended is, not that percipz is the 
inner nature by virtue of which esse is esse, but that 
percipt is the indispensable meaning of esse, the 
lowest degree of knowledge which we can have of 
it, percipt of course being used in the widest sense 
of the word. Applying this method, we find that our 
first idea of reality is derived from our perception 
of matter, as something which itself is not- 





consciousness, but is the real condition of | 
the occurrence of states of consviousness in | 


r r : * Sat 
us, which are the evidence of its existence and | 


(to some extent) of its nature. Its power of 
determining the occurrence of states of conscious- 
ness, @ power which it has independently of con- 
sciousness, is what we mean by its veality. How, 
then, do we come to the perception of it, as some- 
thing which isan object of consciousness, without 
itself being consciousness? We have only con- 
sciousness to rely upon as evidence, and in 


the case of matter only the two modes of 
it, sight and touch. But these, in conscious- 
ness as a knowing, are spatially extended 


sensations ; together they give us the perception of 
solid visible and tangible objects,and among them 
of our own body as the constant central object of a 
visual panorama. But whatis it that contradistin- 
guishes such objects from consciousness? The first 
and decisive fact is this, that when we have a sensa- 
tion of touching a non-central object, that sensation 
can only be in one place at one time. and that, as a 
sensation, its place must be in the body, which is 
the central object of our panorama, and not in the 
object which we call the object touched. We are 
compelled, iu thought, to break up the one original 
sensation into two members, one located as a 
sensation (which is consciousness) in the central 
object, the other referred to the non-central object 
touched, which is not-consciousness, as one of its 
primary properties, Thenceforward we can distin- 
guish objects which are consciousness alone from 
objects which are not-consciousness, though known 
by means of it, and the foundation is laid for distin- 
guishing psychology, as the science of conscious- 
ness taken as an existent, from philosophy as the 
analysis of consciousness in its entire extent as a 
knowing. In psychology the subject means the 
proximate real condition upon which the genesis 
and development of consciousness as an existent 
depend; in philosophy it means that experience 
which is present as a content of memory, at any new 
moment of experiencing which continues it as a 
knowing. It is the substitution of the conception 
of real condition for that of cause which enables us 
both to draw this distinction, and to assign to psy- 
chology a definite position in a systematic philo- 
sophy. The real agency in all process-contents of 
consciousness lies in their proximate real condition. 
It is for psychologists to decide whether to adopt 
the hypothesis of a material, or that of an immaterial 
real condition, of which latter it would seem beyond 
our power to form a definite conception. The real 
conditions upon which the existence of the material 
world depends must be thought to lie in the unseen, 
but to be not less real ou that account. Our material 
nature connects us with an unseen reality ; and this 
connexion it is which we, by nature, strive to 
realize in consciousness, by practically strengthen- 
ing those tendencies and dispositions in ourselves 
which we feel and recognize, from the conscious- 
ness which attends them, as the best and highest. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Bibliographical, 5.—‘ Early Editions of ‘“ Le Roman de la Rose,” 
Mr. F. W. Bourdillon. 


London Institution, 5.—‘ Names and Surnames,’ Canon Benham. 

Surveyors’ Institution, 7.—Discussion on ‘ Municipal Trading.’ 
(Junior Meeting.) 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘Oils and Fats: their Uses and Applica- 
tions,’ Lecture IV., Dr. J. Lewkowitsch. (Cantor Lectures.) 

Colonial Institute, 4. Annual Meeting. 

Koyal Institution, 5.—The Development of Animals,’ Lec- 
ture VI., Prof. LC. Miall. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The Forms of Turbines 
most suitable for Low Fails,’ Mr. A. Steiger. 

Zoological. 83.—‘The Marine Fauna of Zanzibar and British 
East Africa: Polycheta, Part I1IJ.,’ and ‘‘The Polycheta of the 
Maldive Archipelago from the Collections made by Mr. J. 
Stanley Gardiner in 1899.’ Mr. Cyril Crossiand ; ‘Some Nudi- 
branchs from Zanzibar and East Africa: No. 1V. Doridida 
Cry ptobranchiate,’ Sir C. Eliot. 

United Service Institution, 3.—' Coast Defences,’ Col. E. W. 
Cotter. 

— Chemical, 5} — ‘Observations on some Continuous Intra- 

molecular and at first Reversible Changes extending over 
Prolonged Periods of Time,’ Mr. R. J. Friswell; ‘ The 
Esterification of r-mandelic Acid by Menthol and Borneol,’ 
Mr. A. McKenzie. 

Meteorological, 74.—* Report on the Phenological Observations 
for 1903, Mr. E Mawley; ‘Onservations by means of Kites 
at Crinan in the Summer of 1903,’ Mr. W. H. Dines. 

British Archeological Association, 8 —‘ Notes on Durham and 
other North-Country Sanctuaries,’ Mr. R. H. Forster; ‘Thi 
Chislehurst Caves and Dene Holes,’ Part 11, Mr. W. J. 


ichols. 

— Folklore, 8—‘The Place of Tradition in Historical Evidence,’ 
Mr. G. L. Gomme. 

— Microscopical, 8 - ‘The Vertical Illuminator,’ and ‘The 
Influence of the Antipoint on the mare 17 Image shown 
Graphically,’ r. K. M. Nelson; ‘A icroscope with 
Geometric Slides,’ Mr. Keith Lucas. 

— Society of Arts, 8. —‘Garden Cities in their Relation to 
Industries and Agriculture,’ Mr. A. R. Sennett. 

ups. Royal, 45. 

ss bene 5.—Annual Meeting ; President’s Address. — . 
— Royal Tag HN Eo ee I h in A 

ture I{I., Mr. A. D. Hall. 

PF ny 8.- ‘Mendel’s Laws as illustrated by Wheat Hybrids,’ 
Mr. R. H. Biffen ; ‘ Heredity and Variation as seen in Primula 
sinen-is,’ Mr. W. Bateson; * Formation of Secondary Wood 
in Psilotum,’ Mr. L. A. Boodle 

Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘ The Preservation of some Ancient 
Wall-Paintings.’ Mr. P. Newman; ‘Some Angl nm 
Silver Ornaments found at Trewhiddle, Cornwall,’ Mr. R. A. 





Smith. 

Geological, 3.—Annual Meeting. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8. — Annual Meetin ; 
Discussion on ‘ Heat Treatment of Steel’; Paper on The 
Motion of Gases in Pipes, and so of Gauges to deter- 


mine the Delivery,’ Mr. KR. Thre’ 5 
— Roval Institution, 9. — ‘Condensation Nuclei,’ Mr. C. T. R. 
mn. 


Wilson. ‘ 
Royal institution, 3.—‘The Life and Work of Stokes,’ Lec- 
ture I., Lord Rayleigh, 
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Science Gossiy, 


Tue Society for the Protection of Birds will 
hold its annual meeting on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 24th, at the Westminster Palace Hotel. 
The chair will be taken by Sir Edward Grey. 


Art Gresham College four lectures on ‘Graphs 
and ‘ Algebraic Geometry ’ will be delivered on 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday of 
next week by Prof. W. H. Wagstaff. 


Pror. ARRHENIUS has just finished some 
investigations regarding diphtheria at the Copen- 
hagen Serum Institute. According to an in- 
terview after his return, he claims that the 

roblem of diphtheria has very nearly reached 
its solution. A full account of his work will 
appear shortly in the publications of the Danish 
Academy of Science. 


An interesting lecture on ‘The Fijians and 
their Fire-Walking’ was delivered last week to 
the members of the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society by Mr. W. L. Allardyce, who has held 
important appointments in Fiji for twenty-five 
years, and is now Colonial Secretary there. Mr. 
Allardyce pointed out that of the 200 islands in 
Fiji only about sixty or seventy are inhabited. 
The present Fijian population is 100,000 ; there 
are in addition 20,000 Indians, and about 3,000 
Europeans. Last year the total trade of the 
islands reached 1,000,000/. After remarking 
upon the geographical features of the group, Mr. 
Allardyce described the customs of the natives, 
and concluded with a description of the fire- 
walking ceremony. The lecture was illustrated 
by a very fine series of limelight views. 


Ar the third special meeting of the Royal 
Society, held in Edinburgh on Monday, a paper 
was read by Dr. John Beard on ‘ Heredity and 
the Cause of Variation.’ Dr. Beard contended 
that the weekly or yearly table of death-rate 
was no sure index of national improvement 
or deterioration, because degeneration and 
longevity might go hand in hand. In consider- 
ing the welfare of the race he would not lay 
stress on the fact that, where necessary, Nature 
eliminated the unfit, for to permit of that it 
must be arranged to prevent the mating of the 
unfit with the unfit. Dr. Beard would rather 
agree with Mr. H. G. Wells in saying that 
‘* Nature is a reckless coupler—and she slays.” 


Tue Gold Medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society was this year awarded to Prof. Hale, 
Director of the Yerkes Observatory, for his new 
method of solar spectroscopy and its applica- 
tion, and the address on presentation was 
delivered at the general meeting held at Bur- 
lington House yesterday, the 12th inst. Mr. 
Choate, the American Ambassador, was present 
. —— the medal for transmission to Prof, 

ale. 


Pror. Turner, President of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, has been elected a Foreign 
Member of the Societa degli Spettroscopisti 
Italiani, 

We learn that Sir David Gill, His Majesty’s 
Astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, intends 
to embark next month for England, a change 
having become necessary for his health after 
overwork. 


We have received the twelfth number of 
Vol. XXXII. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani. It contains two notes 
—the concluding part of Prof. Riccd’s deter- 
mination of the relative force of gravity at 
forty-three stations in Eastern Sicily, the Lipari 
Islands, and Calabria; and Father Testa’s 
account of the observations of the meteors of 
last November, especially those of the 27th, 
with some remarks on the Leonids as seen at 
Pavia and its neighbourhood. 


Tue Report of Harvard College Observatory 
for 1903 shows that there has been no diminution 
of energy on the part of Prof. E. C. Pickering 
(who makes an appeal for further funds in order 


? 





to enlarge his scheme of operations) or of his 
assistants. Prof. Wendell has obtained over 
15,000 photometric comparisons with the east 
equatorial, and 6,000 measures of stars which 
vary in brightness more than half a magnitude 
in an hour; the Draper telescope has been 
fully employed on photography; and Prof. 
Bailey continues his work at Arequipa with 
the Boyden telescope. 








FINE ARTS 
Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport, F.S.A. 

“The Connoisseur’s Library.” (Methuen 

& Co.) 

THERE are many features in Mr. Daven- 
port’s book which, apart from its artistic 
accuracy and scholarly diction, should cause 
it to be welcomed by those interested in art. 
Beautifully and clearly printed upon excel- 
lent paper, it is a work which, as far as 
it goes, can call forth nothing but praise. 
The illustrations, which consist of excellent 
reproductions of mezzotints, have been par- 
ticularly well selected, and their execution 
in photogravure leaves little to be desired. 
An erudite and comprehensive dictionary 
of ‘‘ mezzotint engravers,” it affords much 
information as to the principal characteristics 
of their work, together with a good deal 
of detail as to their lives. 

In these days a great number of people 
profess themselves admirers and connoisseurs 
of mezzotints. How many, we wonder, are 
possessed of the knowledge requisite to 
describe exactly how a mezzotint is pro- 
duced, or the special instruments employed 
by the engraver? One of the great merits 
of this book is that it contains a chapter 
exhaustively dealing with the process, whilst 
the growth of the art is traced from its early 
beginnings up to the time when those who 
practised it attained to something close upon 
perfection. 

The honour of having been the first to 
discover, or rather to invent, engraving in 
mezzotint has frequently been claimed for 
Prince Rupert of famous memory, but the 
real discoverer appears to have been Von 
Siegen, an officer in the Hessian Army, 
who, meeting the prince at Brussels about 
the year 1654, inducted him into the methods 
of the new process. 

Be this as it may, Prince Rupert soon 
became proficient in executing mezzotints, 
and engraved several of considerable excel- 
lence. Of these, the two most important are 
‘The Great Executioner,’ after Spagnoletto, 
and ‘ The Standard-Bearer,’ after Giorgione. 
He imported the art into England, and 
seems to have shown himself perfectly will- 
ing to impart his new-found knowledge to 
all who sought to acquire a mastery of its 
secrets. 

Amongst the first to do good work and to 
fix a high standard for the professional 
artists who in the future were to execute 
the many beautiful prints which must com- 
mand admiration throughout all time were 
Thomas Place and William Sherwin—both 
amateurs and both men of great good taste. 
The excellence of Place’s work is seen in the 
noble engraving of Philip Woolrich, which, 
by the way, is admirably reproduced at 
p. 84, the photogravure in question being 
a striking example of the perfection to 
which modern reproductive processes occa- 
sionally attain. 

Much interesting information is to be 





found concerning the early masters of the 
new art, whose lives and careers are 
fully described, whilst their value ag 
engravers is for the most part very accu- 
rately estimated. When we come to more 
modern times, it is impossible to agree with 
all of Mr. Davenport’s conclusions. A state. 
ment, for instance, which seems to us open 
to question is made on p. 32. It is to this 
effect :— 

‘** At present mezzotints printed in colour are 

looked upon with a pitying eye by most con. 
noisseurs, though a future of honour lies before 
them.” 
Surely Mr. Davenport must have for. 
gotten the beautiful coloured ‘ Miranda’ by 
Ward, which is the gem of a well-known 
collection—its value, indeed, has been esti- 
mated at nearly four figures. In the pos. 
session of the same collector are also other 
very valuable coloured mezzotints, amongst 
them ‘The Daughters of Sir Thomas Frank- 
land,’ a copy of which sold this week for 
nearly 700/., and a charming ‘Almeria.’ Does 
the coloured ‘ Promenade at Carlisle House,’ 
belonging to another connoisseur, deserve to 
be looked upon with that pitying eye of which 
Mr. Davenport speaks? Undoubtedly there 
are many coloured mezzotints which are of 
great artistic value, and which command 
extraordinary prices whenever they are 
offered for sale. Only a short time ago a 
very considerable sum was paid for a 
coloured ‘Setting Sun’ by the owner of 
the original picture painted by Hoppner. 

In these circumstances the reference to 
the coloured mezzotints of John Raphael 
Smith on p. 161 can scarcely be considered 
adequate. The paragraph in question is 
short and unilluminating :— 

‘© A few of Smith’s mezzotints were printed 

in colour, but whether this was done in his time 
it is difficult to say. Most of these are largely 
touched up by hand.” 
There is an almost contemptuous ring 
about this, which, together with other 
portions of the book, conveys the impres- 
sion that the author looks upon engravings 
with the eye of a student rather than with 
that of a collector and lover of beautiful 
things. There is, indeed, little mention of 
particular prints or their respective merits, 
nor is much advice proffered as to those 
which should be acquired or rejected, and 
altogether Mr. Davenport appears to be 
much more concerned with the engravers 
than with the prints which they produced. 
A chapter containing a full list of the prin- 
cipal mezzotints, together with information 
as to their merits, would, it seems to us, 
have been a welcome addition, for as it now 
stands this work is in some respects incom- 
plete. We suppose that it is useless to regret 
the absence of a second volume entirely 
devoted to engravings. Such a one would 
cause the whole work to appeal as much to 
the collector as to the serious student who 
approaches the subject of mezzotints from 
an historical point of view. 

It is doubtful whether the exceedingly 
numerous short biographies which abound 
are all necessary. Lely, Van Dyck, Reynolds, 
and Morland are names with which most 
connoisseurs of prints are fairly familiar ; 
but Mr. Davenport does not give his 
readers credit for any great store of know- 
ledge, and describes the lives of these 
artists as one telling the tale of the Flood 
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to an audience in the nursery. Here is a 
little bit of information about Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (p. 133), which is an example :— 

‘Sir Joshua was very deaf—an ailment he 
is supposed to have contracted by reason of a 
neglected cold, originally caught in the Vatican 
while making a copy of a Raphael.” 

Nevertheless, this handsome volume of 
«The Connoisseur’s Library” is a valu- 
able addition to the literature of the 
engraver’s art. Written with abundant care, 
ani the work of one possessed of great know- 
ledge of his subject, it cannot fail to interest 
those who make a study of mezzotints. A 
chapter dealing with engravers of the nine- 
teenth century contains much information 
concerning modern art processes of repro- 
duction, besides making adequate mention 
of David Lucas, Samuel Cousins, and others. 
It is, however, rather surprising that the 
name of Mr. Scott Bridgwater, who has 
done excellent work, should have been 
omitted from the list of those engraving in 
mezzotint at the presentday. The numerous 
reproductions, as has before been said, are 
models of what such things should be; 
indeed, the way in which the volume has 
been produced reflects the greatest credit 
upon the publishers. 








BARTOLOZZI AND CRUIKSHANK. 

The Langham Series of Art Monographs,— 
No. I. Bartolozzi and his Pupils in England. 
By Selwyn Brinton. (Siegle.)—The late Mr. 
Tuer was the man to say the last word about 
Bartolozzi, but, unfortunately, he never said it. 
His book embraced too many subjects; and if 
its very discursiveness and the variety of infor- 
mation that it imparts make it an admirable 
introduction to the study of eighteenth-century 
stipple engraving in general, it would have been 
improved, as a work of reference on Bartolozzi 
himself, by much pruning and by a more 
methodical arrangement. What we miss in it 
most is a complete and systematic catalogue, 
with a full description of the states of the 
engravings. Nothing of that kind—nothing, in 
fact, that carries our knowledge of Bartolozzi's 
work beyond the point where Tuer left it—must 
be looked for in this pretty little volume, the 
first instalment of a new series of monographs 
on art, edited by Mr. Selwyn Brinton himself. 
It contains a biography of Bartolozzi, in which 
it was hardly necessary to mention six times 
the fact that he came to England in 1764; 
some account of social life as he left it in 
Venice and as he found it in London; some 
criticism of Bartolozzi's prints, and a list of the 
more important among them ; and a brief account 
of his pupils, in which Cheesman, Tomkins, 
Minasi, Delattre, and Schiavonetti receive the 
most attention. The work is slight throughout, 
but pleasantly written, and for the most part 
accurate. Boydell, however, died in 1804, not 
1814; the great German scholar of Bartolozzi’s 
age was not named ‘‘ Wilkelmann”’; and even 
Mr. Brinton’s Italian quotations are not, 
we fancy, unimpeachable. In spite of all 
Mr. Brinton’s explanations, we agree with the 
friend mentioned in the preface in protesting 
against the reproductions of Guercino’s draw- 
ings being described as line engravings. They 
are etchings, in which the graver was scarcely 
ever used. Little is said in the book about 
Bartolozzi’s excellent work in pure line. We 
think that Mr. Brinton exaggerates the import- 
ance of these etchings after Guercino, and that 
it was a sin against proportion to choose six 
of the sixteen illustrations of the book from 
that series. 


The Works of George Cruikshank. By Capt. 
R.J.H. Douglas. (Sotheran.)—Mr. G. W. Reid’s 





‘ Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of George 
Cruikshank,’ published in three royal quarto 
volumes in 1871, will probably remain the 
Brunet of the Cruikshank collector, although it 
is an expensive book to buy, and not an easy 
one to master. But Mr. Reid did his work so 
thoroughly that it only remains for his suc- 
cessors to fill in a few details here and there, 
and to make good surprisingly few omis- 
sions, In his excellent little monograph in the 
“Great Artists” series Mr. F. G. Stephens gave 
a list of books illustrated by George Cruikshank ; 
an exhaustive annotated catalogue is given in 
Blanchard Jerrold’s ‘ Life,’ and useful details 
will be found in other works on this great artist. 
Capt. Douglas, however, approaches his subject 
with all that passion for minute detail which is 
an essential quality in a successful bibliographer. 
He has with much skill separated the books 
illustrated by Cruikshank into five divisions, and 
the separate prints—which vary from “ early 
efforts ” to ‘‘ etchings on glass ”—into seventeen 
sections. The entries amount in all to 1,890. 
Cruikshank’s fertility is amazing, and that his 
hold on the collector should be as firm now as 
it ever was cannot be a matter of surprise. The 
high prices realized at the Bruton sale in 1897, 
and at the Wright sale two years later, prove 
that the belief in Cruikshank is widespread. 
Capt. Douglas’s book is largely based on 
examinations and collations made in his own col- 
lection and others still existing or recently dis- 
persed. Taken as a whole his work is so care- 
ful that his book is likely to remain a standard 
authority for many years. The addition of 
approximate values to the various items is most 
acceptable, but these prices must not be taken 
too literally. They will vary from time to time, 
according to demand and supply and the 
quality of the copies offered for sale. They 
are, moreover, the prices of the auction-room 
rather than those of the bookseller. For 
instance, and to take only one illustration at 
random, Capt. Douglas puts the value of a 
copy of the large- paper edition of Carey’s ‘ Life in 
Paris,’ 1822, in picture boards, at 30/., whereas 
in July last a bookseller gave 39]. for a copy 
at Messrs. Puttick’s. Doubtless a careful com- 
parison between the prices here estimated and 
those recorded in ‘ Book-Prices Current’ would 
reveal many other illustrations of the same 
kind. To the beginner, however, who is just 
embarking on the fascinating hunt after 
Cruikshanks, Capt. Douglas’s prices will be 
found very useful. 

He has, we think, taken a somewhat severely 
bibliographical view of his limitations. He 
would have added to the interest of his work 
by referring, however briefly, to the original 
designs of Cruikshank’s book illustrations, now 
the property of the nation through Mrs. George 
Cruikshank’s handsome bequest in 1891. The 
British Museum treasures in this respect are fully 
indicated in the first volume of Mr. Laurence 
Binyon’s admirable ‘ Catalogue of Drawings by 
British Artists,’ 1898, so that the additional 
matter would have involved very little extra 
labour. It is always interesting to compare the 
original design with the printed plate. As 
regards No, 180, ‘Oliver Twist,’ 1838, by the 
courtesy of Mr. Richard Bentley the present 
reviewer possesses an interesting list of the 
original trade ‘‘subscribers” to this work, 
which was published on Friday, November 9th, 
1838. Its selling price was 25s., the subscrip- 
tion price was 19s. 3d. per copy, but it was 
previously offered to the trade at 18s, 3d. each, 
twenty-five as twenty-four ; a few parcels were 
sold in quires at 16s, 9d. The list of “sub- 
scribers” is very interesting, the thirty-five 
firms taking only 528 copies between them. The 
highest was fifty (as forty-eight), ordered by J. 
Duncan; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. taking 
twenty-five (as twenty-four), and Messrs, Hatch- 
ard the same number. 

Should a second edition of this book be 
called for, a preliminary chapter might be added 





on past and present Cruikshank collectors, a 
chapter to which Capt. Douglas and Dr. True- 
man could make many valuable contributions. 
It would seem that the cult has only received 
the serious attention of the booksellers during 
the last forty years or so. We possess a curious 
little sixteen-page catalogue (which claims to be 
‘*the first ever issued of its kind”) of ‘ Books 
and Pamphlets illustrated by the Immortal 
and Inimitable George Cruikshank,’ issued 
by John Stenson, book and print seller, of 
72, Lamb’s Conduit Street, Holborn, in 1861. 
Only 185 numbers are offered, and the prices 
are distinctly curious to-day. For instance, the 
‘Comic Almanacks’ from 1835 to 1853 vary from 
two shillings to half-a-crown each ; to-day a set 
of the nineteen would be worth from 171. to 
301., according to condition. A copy of Ains- 
worth’s ‘Guy Fawkes,’ 1841, priced at 8s., 
would now fetch as many pounds. Stenson’s 
highest-priced lot, which was a copy of Caul- 
field’s ‘ Portraits, Memoirs, and Characters of 
Remarkable Persons,’ 1819, ‘‘4 vols, royal 8vo, 
half-calf neat,” is valued at 2l. 5s., which is, 
curiously enough, only 5s. less than Capt. 
Douglas’s estimate. 








THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, 

Messrs. Brown & Paityips have on view a 
small collection of ideal heads by artists who 
all derive their inspiration either directly or 
indirectly from the Pre-Raphaelite movement. 
The greater number are by Mr. Frederick 
Sandys. Mr. Sandys is an artist whose work 
deserves to be better known in its entirety. His 
remarkable technical dexterity and his decora- 
tive feeling for minute details of form entitle 
him to serious consideration; but it would be 
distinctly unfair to judge him by the works 
exhibited here, for in the majority of these 
pieces he has, we think, attempted just 
what he was least fitted for. He is an 
artist with a Flemish or German feeling for 
the precise rendering of detailed form, but 
one to whom has been denied the power of 
felicitous invention, and whose imagination is 
of an essentially commonplace order. Put 
before some difficult and intricate piece of still 
life, like the chiffon in the portrait of Mrs. Lewis, 
he will not only find how to realize its texture 
and substance perfectly, but will also discover 
an interlacing network of line, a rhythmic and 
agreeable pattern, which, though it is implicit 
in the object itself, requires a definite pre- 
possession in the artist to educe, In this 
admirable picture, too, he shows a command of 
that primitive Flemish technique of oil painting 
towards which so many of the Pre-Raphaelite 
artists inclined, but which few of them possessed 
the certainty of hand to master. This alone 
must make Mr. Sandys’searly portraits memor- 
able, since they bid fair to outlast the bulk of 
modern painting. The rendering of the head 
in this picture is also masterly in a way; if 
regarded as a piece of still life it is consummate ; 
the face is built up by the careful and curious 
addition of detail to detail, each taking its 
due position and relative value. But the 
very fact that it is so treated, chat it is 
not controlled by any larger sense of unity 
nor animated by any imaginative understanding, 
might warn us—would that it had warned the 
artist !—not to hope for success in the invention 
of ideal forms or the embodiment of vital 
passions. Indeed, there is no other work here 
which is even remotely comparable to the por- 
trait of Mrs. Lewis. The same minute and fas- 
tidious labour is expended on the ‘ Cassandras’ 
and ‘Irises’ and ‘ Perditas,’ on the personifica- 
tions of peace and war, which make up the exhi- 
bition ; but it is expended in vain. The pictures 
are highly finished, but it is of no avail, since 
they have never been begun. The initial con- 
ception was lacking in that coherence and indi- 
vidual power which could alone have given value 
to the perfect elaboration of the detailed forms 
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The heads are without construction, the long 
and hollow masks are fitted to inadequate skulls ; 
they do not fill the picture space beautifully or 
significantly, nor is the sentiment which inspires 
them either distinguished or original. There is 
something pathetic in the sight of an artist thus 
giving up his genuine powers of prosaic inter- 
pretation for a strained and unnatural attempt 
at poetical invention. 

e few heads by Mr. Simeon Solomon which 
are shown here are a striking contrast in this 
respect to Mr. Sandys’s work, for with none of 
Mr. Sandys’s technical skill, with only a vague 
and general observation of natural form, he has 
nevertheless a distinct visionary power. His 
heads show, it is true, the influence of Rossetti— 
they are scarcely more than variations upon 
Rossettian themes—but they are none the less 
distinctive and personal, they have the inner life 
and consistency which come of a definite con- 
viction, they are not made up, they have grown, 
Mr. Solomon, too, has a larger sense of rhythm, 
a finer instinct for composition, and a genuine 
sense of colour. 

The rest of the exhibition is made up by 
the exponents of the recent aftermath of Pre- 
Raphaelite feeling, though Mr. Byam Shaw, 
who surely deserved the leading place among 
them, is absent. 

In the same galleries is a collection of draw- 
ings by Mr. Abbey, to illustrate the comedies of 
Shakspeare. It is difficult to imagine anything 
more unlike Shakspeare or more like the 
modern stage than these clever performances. 
The invention never transgresses the conven- 
tions of the modern stage manager, and the 
humour is never obscured by subtlety. They 
are rendered in an agitated and inexpressiveline, 
and the designs are wanting in breadth and 
mass. 








SALES. 


MEssrs, CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops sold on 
the 6th inst. the following drawings: Birket Foster, 
Peasant Children, with dog and sheep, 50/. J. H. 
Weissenbruch, A Woody Stream, with cattle, 94/.; A 
River Scene, with buildings and barge, moonlight, 
682. A Landscape, with barges and cattle, 571. 
Pictures: J. H. Weissenbruch, A Landscape, 
with farm buildings, 210/. C. R. Leslie, Sir Plume 
demands the Restoration of the Lock, 1577. J. Ruys- 
dael, A View overa Landscape, with churches and 
windmill, 4207. A. Watteau, The Music Lesson, 2137, 
P. Wouverman, A Fair in a Dutch Village, 1082. ; 
A Landscape, with a sportsman and dog, 424/.; A 
Landscape. with cottages, bridge, sportsman, and 
figures, 1097. 

Some notable prices were realized at the sale of 
engravings at Christie’s on the 9th inst., the highest 
being 6937. paid for The Daughters of Sir Thomas 
Frankland, by W. Ward, after Hoppner. Other 
items were : After Hoppner: The Setting Sun (The 
Godsall Children), by J. Young, 262/.; Countess of 
Oxford, by S. W. Keynolds, 1627. After Wheatley : 
The Cries of London (set of thirteen), 4727.; Going 
to Market, At Market, Coming from Market, and 
Returned from Market, by W. Annis, 193/. After 
Romney: four portraits of Lady Hamilton—as 
Nature, by H. Meyer, 338/.; as a Bacchante, by C. 
Knight, 220/.; as Emma. by J. Jones, 183/.; and 
again as a Bacchante, 102/. 








Gine-Art Gossip. 

Tue Fine-Art Society invite us to view to-day 
water- colour drawings of Surrey, Sussex, 
Hampshire, and Wiltshire, by Mr. Wilfrid Ball ; 
while at the Holland Fine-Art Gallery there is 


the private view of a collection of pictures by 
Charles Gruppe. 


To-pay also at 18, Holland Street, Kensing- 
ton, Mr. A. E. Bonner opens an exhibition of 
miniatures by Cosway and others, and also by 
lady artists of the present day. 


THE private view of Mr. T. W. Allen’s Exhi- 
bition of Landscapes of England and Wales, in 
Oil, Water Colour, and Charcoal, takes place at 
the Modern Gallery, Bond Street, next Satur- 
day, and the exhibition will remain open till 
the 19th of March. 





Tue Annual Exhibition of the Royal Amateur 
Art Society will be held this year at Moncorvo 
House, Ennismore Gardens, on March 5th to 
8th inclusive, in aid of the usual London 
charities. In connexion with the above, a 
Loan Collection of Miniatures by the late 
George Engleheart and John Smart will be 
shown. 


Fepruary 20TH is the date fixed for the 
private view of the exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers. 


Ar the Continental Gallery paintings and 
drawings by Adolph Brongier, Edouard Zier, 
and other British and foreign artists are on 
view till February 27th. 


Two interesting exhibitions will shortly be 
opened in Paris—one at the Luxembourg, 
devoted to the interesting period of French art 
from 1860 to 1880, for which the collections of 
many amateurs will be drawn upon. The second 
exhibition, which will open on March Ist, and 
close on the 30th of that month, will be held 
at the Hesséle Gallery, in the Rue Laffitte, and 
will comprise the recent works of M. Legros ; it 
will include drawings, etchings, and lithographs. 


Pror. L. Tuxren, the well-known Danish 
Court painter, has just completed the large 
picture of ‘Queen Alexandra’s Coronation in 
Westminster Abbey,’ commissioned by her, 
and the picture is at present being exhibited 
in Copenhagen before being3 handed over to 
Her Majesty. 


MM. Berra & Sons are holding on March Ist, 
in the Pulchri Studio, at the Hague, an im- 
portant sale of pictures and drawings by the 
late J. H. Weissenbruch (1824-1903), who 
was distinguished as a painter both of town 
and country. He is especially associated with 
the villages of Nuorden and Nieuwkoop and the 
environs of the Hague and Harlem. 


Messrs. Duckwortu & Co. are publishing an 
elaborate and expensive book on ‘The Golden 
Age of Classic Christian Art,’ which is a 
study of the mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore at 
Rome by Dr. J. P. Richterand Mr. A. Cameron 
Taylor. It will include twenty coloured plates 
and one hundred and forty-six other illustra- 
tions, for which exceptional facilities were secured 
from the Chapter of the Basilica, The authors 
contend that these mosaics are the outcome of 
an earlier period of Christian thought than 
has generally been assigned to them. 


THE announcement that the Bodleian autho- 
rities are overhauling their collection of 
historical portraits will cause widespread 
satisfaction, and many will be glad to con- 
tribute to the funds which are being raised for 
this purpose. The collection is of the highest 
interest, but there is no adequate or even pro- 
visional catalogue to be had. Two or three 
have been printed, but they are no longer 
obtainable. Having taken up this matter, the 
authorities will, we hope, issue, if not a full 
catalogue raisonné, which is really a crying need, 
at least an adequate list. 


M. E. J. Corryer, whose death is announced 
in Paris, was born at Amiens on September 
12th, 1837. He studied architecture under 
Viollet-le-Duc, and his first important works 
included the Hotel de Ville of Roanne and the 
church at Vougy (Loire), whilst other churches 
were designed in the sixties by him, and he 
carried out various ‘‘ resturations”’ in several 
parts of France. He had been an exhibitor at 
the Salon since 1864. He was appointed 
architect of the French Government in 1874, 
and later he became Inspector-General ‘‘ des 
édifices diocésains.” M. Corryer was also a 
distinguished archzologist, and wrote several 
books, notably a ‘Description de l'Abbaye du 
Mont Saint-Michel et de ses Abords,’ and a 
descriptive guide to Mont Saint- Michel. 


An exhibition of pewter plate, both English 
and foreign, will be held in Clifford’s Inn 
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Hall, Fleet Street, from February 24th to 
March 26th, and four lectures on the histo 
of the subject will be given to illustrate 
the examples shown by a well-known expert 
eee ee de ym ‘ Pewter 
Plate ’ is promised for next week. 

WirH reference to last week’s note regarding 
the proposed purchase of the Sir Noel Paton 
collection of armoury, &c., we now learn that 
the Town Council of Edinburgh have offered to 
contribute a thousand guineas towards the pur- 
chase, on condition that the balance is raised 
from other sources, that the collection will be 
retained in Edinburgh, and that it will be avail. 
able for students of art. 

SEVERAL interesting papers were read at 
Monday’s meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. Dr. David Christison, who had 
formerly described the fifty-eight ancient forts 
of the Lorne district, now put on record twenty- 
two of the thirty-four forts in the adjoining 
district to the south of Lorne, only two or three 
of which have hitherto been properly described, 
Mr. W. M. Mackenzie furnished detailed 
descriptions of a number of archaic structures, 
stone circles, &c., including the magnificent 
example at Callernish, in the island of Lewis, 
Mr. Mackenzie differs from Capt. Thomas's 
view of the comparatively recent erection of 
these structures, regarding them as ‘‘the 
shielings of a people semi-pastoral in their 
modes of life.” In a third paper Mr. A. W. 
Lyons described most of the surviving examples 
of the quaint style of decorative painting pre- 
valent throughout Scotland from the beginning 
to the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Carefully executed coloured drawings of several 
existing examples of painted ceilings were 
exhibited and described. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 


BECHSTEIN HaLi.—M. de Pachmann’s Sonata Recital. 
Lian Hau. — Herr Ernst Dohndnyi’s Pianoforte 
Recital. 
Sr. Jamrs’s HaLu.—Popular Concert. 


M. ViapImiR DE PAcCHMANN gave a 
sonata recital at the Bechstein Hall on 
Saturday afternoon. The reading of Mozart 
in A was occasionally brusque, and there 
were little affectations which the composer 
would surely have resented. Some of the 
‘Waldstein’ Sonata was well played, notably 
the slow movement and the first part of the 
Rondo. But the opening Allegro was entirely 
spoilt by the jerky and hurried rendering of 
the middle section. Schumann in G minor 
was a tour de vitesse so far as three of the 
movements were concerned, but the tech- 
nique was not always above reproach; as 
a rule M. de Pachmann is wonderfully sure- 
fingered. The slow movement was performed 
with all due refinement. The lastnumber was 
the B flat minor Sonata of Chopin, yet even 
in interpreting his favourite composer the 

ianist was not up to his highest standard. 
His large audience, however, enjoyed his 
playing, and bestowed on him liberal 
applause. 

Herr Ernst Dohnanyi gave the first of 
two pianoforte recitals at the Molian Hall 
on Monday afternoon. His programme 
opened with Beethoven’s Thirty-two c minor 
Variations, of which the interest is chiefly 
technical. They were, however, followed 
by two of the master’s finest sonatas. The 


first played was the one in x, Op. 109, the 
second the earlier work in Dp minor, Op. 31, 
No. 2. The rendering of the music was 
unequal. The performer lingered over 
some of the quiet passages; on the other 
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hand, when strength was needed he was too 
impulsive—nay, at times violent. He has 
temperament, and is undoubtedly a gifted 
ianist, but is either not master of his 
feelings, or else he wilfully adopts the ad 
eaptandum methods of a mere virtuoso. Let 
us hope that he is still in a storm-and- 
stress period ; if so, he will in time become 
more temperate. After Beethoven came 
Liszt. ‘The latter composer has shown in 
his ‘ Rhapsodies Hongroises,’ in his ‘ Années 
de Pélerinage,’ and in his ‘ Consolations,’ of 
which one was played, that he could write 
characteristic, refived. and expressive music. 
But the Fantasia and Fugue on the name of 
Bach, the first piece by which he was repre- 
gented, is @ monstrosity. Liszt evidently 
meant to write something big and on modern 
lines, and the music, as regards sound and 
difficulty, is undoubtedly big; but one bar 
of a Bach fugue is of more value than the 
whole of this work. Did Herr Dohnanyi 
wish to prove that he could pass success- 
fully through the severe technical trial ? 
He displayed, it is true, skill, power, 
and courage, yet the performance just 
missed that ease which comes of supreme 
mastery, and that touch of genius by 
which Liszt was, perhaps, able almost to 
persuade his sternest opponent that the 
piece was as great as the player. 

The same work, which has not been heard 
for a very long period, was actually per- 
formed in the evening of the same day by 
Miss Muriel Elliot at the Popular Concert, 
and her reading of the music, though less 
fiery than that of the pianist named, was 
most intelligent, clear, and brilliant. The 
two professors, Hugo Heermann and Johann 
Kruse, played with fine effect Handel’s 
Sonata in G minor for two violins, and the 
simple dignity of the music touched the 
audience more than the audacious com- 
plexities of Liszt. 











Musical Gossip. 

SEVEN new songs were introduced at the 
Chappell Ballad Concert at Queen’s Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. The most pleasing were 
a graceful lullaby by Mr. G. H. Clutsam, called 
‘You Pretty Rose,’ tastefully rendered by Miss 
Jessie Stewart ; a setting of Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar's ‘The Passing Cloud,’ by Mr. Franco 
Leoni, which showed imagination and feeling, 
and was ably interpreted by Mr. Kennerley 
Rumford; and a smoothly written song, with a 
taking accompaniment, by Mr. Frank Lambert, 
entitled ‘The Secret,’ which was dealt with in 
animated style by Mr. Dalton Baker. 


Miss Mouriet Foster gave a concert at 
St. James’s Hall last Tuesday evening, previous 
to her departure for America. There was a 
large and enthusiastic audience. The programme 
included a stately aria of Bach’s and four groups 
of songs, the first consisting of Brahms’s Lieder, 
the ‘*O wiisst ich doch” being sung with 
splendid pathos and artistry, and the second of 
light French chansons, tastefully rendered, 
though with scarcely sufficient piquancy. Of 
the other songs, the ‘ Von Jenseits’ of Rach- 
maninoff was rendered with rare dramatic power 
and feeling. The programme ended with a 
group by British composers. M,. Gérardy con- 
tributed solos, playing with his usual skill and 
charm. 


Mr. J. B. McEwen’s Quartet in a minor, 
recently performed at a Broadwood Concert, 
was included in the programme of the third con- 
cert (third series) of the Wessely String Quar- 
tet at the Bechstein Hall on Wednesday even- 





ing; and the rendering of the work was ex- 
tremely good. The music well deserved a second 
hearing ; not only is it sound and skilful, but 
also there is life and soul in it; the two middle 
movements still seem to us the best. 


THE programme of the South Place Sunday 
Popular Concert to-morrow evening will consist 
of chamber music by modern British composers : 
Messrs. Josef Holbrooke, Alfred H. Barley, 
Coleridge-Taylor, Algernon Ashton, and Joseph 
Speaight ; and the music will be interpreted by 
British artists. 


At a meeting of the general committee of the 
Leeds Festival on Monday final arrangements 
were made for the Festival, which will take 
place from October 5th to 8th. The first morn- 
ing (Wednesday) will, as usual, be devoted to 
‘Elijah’; in the evening will be produced Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s new cantata ‘The Witch's 
Daughter.’ Thursday morning’s programme in- 
cludes Bach’s motet ‘Sing ye to the Lord,’ Sir 
Hubert Parry’s ‘ Voces Olamantium,’ Strauss’s 
‘Tod und Verklirung,’ and Glazounow’s Sixth 
Symphony ; in the evening will be heard Dr. 
Walford Davies’s new cantata ‘ Everyman,’ and 
Mr. J. Holbrooke’s ‘Queen Mab’ Scherzo. 
Friday morning will be devoted to Beethoven’s 
* Missa Solemnis’ and Fourth Symphony ; and 
the evening programme will include Dr. Charles 
Wood’s new cantata ‘A Ballad of Dundee,’ and 
a work by Sir Charles V. Stanford. Selections 
from ‘ Parsifal’ will be given on the Saturday 
morning, while Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend’ will 
form a prominent feature of the final concert in 
the evening. 


Messrs. Metzter & Co. commence to-day a 
series of five vocal and piano recitals under the 
direction of Mr. W. Saunders, at the A®olian 
Hall. The remaining concerts will be on the 
following dates: February 27th, March 12th 
and 26th, and April 9th, 


Miss Fanny Davies and Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies announce a pianoforte and vocal recital 
at St. James’s Hall on Thursday, March 10th. 
The interesting programme will include the 
Bach cantata ‘Amore Traditore,’ pianoforte 
works by old Belgian masters, lesser known 
songs of Schumann, &c. 


A series of three ballad concerts will be 
given at the Bechstein Hall on Friday after- 
noons, February 26th, March 18th, and April 
15th. The music is to be good, the length of 
programme reasonable, and the prices of seats 
moderate. Mrs. Henry J. Wood, Messrs. Joseph 
O'Mara and George Grossmith, jun., and other 
artists will appear at the first concert. 


THe spring series of Saturday Concerts will 
commence at the Crystal Palace on March 5th 
with a recital by Miss Marie Hall. M. Gérardy 
will appear the following week, and on the 19th 
Lady Hallé and Mr. Plunket Greene. On the 
26th there will be the Crystal Palace Amateur 
Orchestra together with the Crystal Palace 
Choir. 


Tae Queen’s Hall orchestra, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Henry J. Wood, has been 
engaged for the Westmoreland Festival on April 
14th and 15th next. 


Dr. Exear will not, as was hoped, complete 
his symphony in time for the festival next 
month at Covent Garden, but a new overture of 
his will be produced. 


Mrs. Rosa NewmarcH read an interesting 
paper on ‘The Development of National Opera 
in Russia’ before the Musical Association last 
Tuesday. 


THe winner of the ‘Lesley Alexander ” 
Prize for this year is Fritz Kauffmann, of 
Magdeburg. For next year the sum of twenty 
pounds is offered for the best quartet for violin, 
viola, ‘cello, and piano. Manuscripts should be 
sent in by January 18th, 1905, to Dr. Yorke 
Trotter, 22, Princes Street, Cavendish Square. 





The examiners will be Messrs. Edward German 
and Hamish McCunn, with Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie as referee. 


THE counsellor of justice Paul Waldthausen 
has presented to the town of Aachen the sum of 
136,000 marks for the establishment of four 
annual chamber- music concerts at cheap 
prices. The founder desires the enterprise to 
be for the good of the art and for the benefit 
of the people. He wishes the whole of the 
interest to be spent each year; but if at any 
time the interest and the receipts should ex- 
ceed the expense incurred, the balance is to be 
handed over to some talented member of the 
municipal orchestra, from which the performers 
for two of the concerts are to be selected ; for 
the other two well-known foreign companies 
are to be engaged. 


WE also learn that the manufacturer Herr 
Eberhard Heesch has presented half a million 
of marks to the town of Diiren for the erection 
of a municipal theatre and a concert hall. 
These two donors probably know music to 
be a civilizing power, not a mere recreation. 
And if such ideas prevailed in this country no 
doubt there might be similar displays of 
generosity in our large manufacturing towns. 


A Lerpsic paper states that Herr Richard 
Buchmayer, of Dresden, has made an interesting 
discovery in the college library at Liineburg of a 
quantity of music composed by Matthias Weck- 
mann, an immediate predecessor of Bach’s. 
He was born at Oppershausen, in Thuringia, in 
1621, and died at Hamburg in 1674, where for 
twenty years he had filled with distinction the 
post of organist at St. James’s Church. Bach 
was chorister boy at the College of St, Michael, 
Liineburg, for three years, and no doubt spent 
many an hour in that library. Spitta, in his 
life of the master, mentions the names of many 
of the composers whose works are there, but 
the name of Weckmann does not occur among 
them. 


Tue Leipsic Bachverein announces three 
concerts, the programmes of which will be 
devoted exclusively to the composer whose 
name the society bears. It has been thoroughly 
reorganized by its new conductor, Karl Straube, 
the distinguished organist of St. Thomas’s 
Church. The London Bach Choir, we hope, 
will make Bach’s music the chief, if not 
exclusive, feature of its concerts. 


Herr SIzGFRIED WAGNER’s latest opera, ‘ Der 
Kobold,’ was produced at Hamburg on January 
29th. The performance, under the direction of 
Capellmeister Gille, appears to have been 
excellent. The principal artists were Mesdames 
Fleischer-Edel, Schloss, and v. Artner, and 
MM. Mohwinkel, Davison, and Pennarini. 
The composer was called many times before the 
curtain at the endof each act ; indeed, the recalls 
became so numerous that opposition was pro- 
voked. The Allgemeine Musikulische Zeitung 
of February 5th gives extracts from many 
criticisms of the work, some of them severe, 
and none which could be called really favour- 
able. The main charge brought is lack of 
individuality. 

Accorpine to Le Ménestrel of January 3lst, 
Umberto Giordano, the composer of ‘ Andrea 
Chenier’ and of the recently produced ‘Siberia,’ 
is already thinking of writing a new work for 
the stage, the libretto after the old romantic 
drama of Camoletti entitled ‘Suor Teresa o 
Elisabetta Soarez.’ 


Le Ménestrel of February 7th states that the 
premiére of Dr. Saint-Saéns’s new opera ‘ Héléne’ 
will take place at Monte Carlo on the 20th inst., 
with Madame Melba and MM. Alvarez and 
Renaud in the principal réles The work will 
be performed under the direction of the 
composer, 
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PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
Sunday League, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mox. Popular Concert, 8, St James’s Hall. 

— LondonChoral Society (‘Dream of Gerontius’), 8, Queen's 


Mr. Basil Marlo’s Vocal Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Richter Concert, 8 15, Queen's Hall. 
. Royal Choral Society (* The Atonement’), 8, Albert Hall. 
— Sacred Ballad Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
‘Tuvrs. Miss Elsie Hall’s Pianoforte Recital, 3. Steinway Hall. 
- Herr Dohndnyi’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 
— M.Rivarde’s Orchestral Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
Frat. Mr.John Dunn’s Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hail. 
— Miss Grace Sunderland and Mr. ‘Thistleton’s Concert, 8, 
Brinsmead Gallery. 
_- Hegediis’s Violin Recital, 8 50, St. James's Hall. 
Sar. Popular Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Chappell Ballad Concert. 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Mozart Society, 3, Portman Kooms. 


Sun. 


Tes. 








DRAMA 


—_o— 


Dramatic Gossip, 


Pictures of Dutch life onour stage are scarce, 
and we recall nothing of the kind of importance 
since the production on November Ist, 1880, of 
Mr. Clement Scott’s translation of ‘ Anne-Mie,’ 
the fine drama of Rosien Faassen, unless it is 
‘The Black Tulip’ given on October 28th, 1899, 
at the Haymarket, and this is as much Gallic as 
Batavian. A one-act play such as ‘The Jail- 
bird ’ of Maarten Maartens, produced on Tues- 
day at Wyndham’s, can scarcely be regarded as 
of importance. Itis, however, bright, humorous, 
and original, and differs in so being from most 
plays of kindred genesis. It is announced as a 
**comedy of crime.” A worthy smith of Zeeland 
has, under the influences of the Kermesse, the 
only period in which he departs from the 
régime of strict temperance, pommelled a 
youth whom he has caught kissing his daughter. 
For this offence he is sentenced to eight days’ 
imprisonment, at the close of which he finds 
himself treated as acriminal. He dares not, 
under the influence of his humiliation, present 
himself at church, and he finds himself the 
subject of constant arraignment on the part of 
an over-zealous pastor who inveighs against him 
in season and out of season. This is the more 
difficult to bear, since the son of the pastor in 
question is a suitor for the hand of the culprit’s 
daughter Suzie, who is at once the prettiest 
and the best dowered lass of the parish. 
Indignant and outraged, the jailbird swears by 
his mightiest and most irrevocable oath that no 
one shall marry his daughter except a loyal and 
good-hearted criminalsuchashimself, But black 
seem Suzie’s matrimonial chances, until her mother 
espouses her cause, and in fairly ingenious 
fashion lays a trap into which all precipitate 
themselves, including even the pious and 
rebukeful pastor. Finding his crime and its 

enalty shared by all about him, the smith takes 

eart of grace. He pledges his fellow-criminals 
in a brimming glass of schnapps, and leaves his 
daughter free to choose her own mate. This 
she does by pairing off with the young Dutch- 
man whose warmly if indiscreetly awarded kiss 
has been the fons et origo malorum. When 
the hero reappears at church there will be none 
to cast a stone at him. This is fresh and 
mirthful, and the picturesque Zeeland costume 
enhances the effect. The interpretation, except 
in the case of the juvenile heroine, prettily 
played by Miss Fraser, was not specially 
noticeable. 


Art an afternoon performance at the Royalty 
three very familiar French one-act pieces were 
given in new translations by Mr. William 
Trant. These consisted of ‘The Rose Garden’ 
(‘ LaJoiefait Peur’ of MadamedeGirardin), ‘The 
Vital Spark’ (‘ L’Etincelle’ by Edouard Paille- 
ron), and ‘Gentle Rain’ (‘La Petite Pluie’ of the 
same author). In the two pieces last named Mr. 
Trant took himself the principal part. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Kenpat began on Monday at 
the Opera- House, Cheltenham, a country tour, 
the 4! for which includes ‘ Dick Hope,’ 
*The Elder Miss Blossom,’ and ‘Still Waters 
Run Deep.’ 





Miss Even Terry is credited with an inten- 
tion of appearing as the heroine of Charles 
Reade’s ‘ Griffith Gaunt.’ 


A REVIVAL, with a view to a run, of Mr. 
W. Somerset Maugham’s ‘ A Man of Honour,’ 
roduced by the Stage Society at the Imperial 
Theatre on February 22nd of last year, is 
promised at the Court Theatre for an early 
date. Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. C. M. Hallard, 
and Miss Mona K. Oram will take part in the 
performance. 


Tue performance at the Odéon of a transla- 
tion of Mr. Pinero’s ‘Second Mrs, Tanqueray ’ 
has attracted much attention, and the piece 
itself has won the praise of recognized 
Parisian critics. It is alittle whimsical to listen 
to French protest against the ethical teaching of 
a work which, in fact, preaches a rather stern 
morality. 


Tue reported negotiations of Sir Henry 
Irving with Miss Ada Rehan are contradicted. 


Miss Maria ExizasetH Gtiossop Harris 
died a week or two ago in her sixtieth year. 
She was a sister of Sir Augustus Harris, and 
was at one time an agreeable and rather spark- 
ling actress, Rose in ‘The First Night,’ the 
well-known adaptation of ‘Le Pere de la Débu- 
tante’ of Théauton and Bayard, served for her 
début at the Princess’s, October 27th, 1860. 
Among parts in which some faint recollection 
of her survives are Jeannette in ‘Jeannette’s 
Wedding’; Audrey in ‘ As You Like It’; Ger- 
trude in ‘The Little Treasure’; Mrs. Swansdown 
in ‘The Widow Hunt’; Cicely Homespun in 
‘The Heir at Law’; Margery in ‘The Rough 
Diamond ’; and Pheebe in ‘ Paul Pry.’ 


‘CUPID AND THE SCANDAL-MONGERS,’ a five- 
act comedy by Mr. Ernest Denny, intended 
for Mr. Charles Hawtrey, has been given for 
copyright purposes at Wyndham’s Theatre. 


‘Fatsrarr,’a play in verse in five acts and 
seven tableaux, by M. Jacques Richepin, has 
been given at the Porte-Saint-Martin. It con- 
sists in part of scenes from Shakspeare, but 
introduces love passages between Anne Page and 
Prince Hal, who carries her off to the Boar’s 
Head Tavern, and places her in charge of Mrs. 
Quickly. 


Tuis evening witnesses, at the New Theatre, 
the production of ‘ My Lady of Rosedale,’ Mr. 
Comyns Carr’s adaptation of ‘La Chatelaine’ of 
M. Alfred Capus. Sir Charles Wyndham and 
Miss Mary Moore, Miss Gertrude Kingston, and 
Mr. Alfred Bishop take part in the per- 
formance. 


Mr. Witson Barretr’s Australian drama, 
‘The Never-Never Land,’ has been produced 
at the Grand Theatre, Hull. 


Tue production is anticipated in London 
of ‘The Serio-Comic Governess’ of Mr. Israel 
Zangwill, with Miss Cecilia Loftus as the 
heroine. 








To CorRrEsponpENTS.—T. Le M. D.—W. M.—A. S.— 
received. 


F. C. N.—Many thanks, 
H. D. R.—No reply as yet. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUP 
post free on application, 


READY NEXT WEEK, 
Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


PEWTER PLATE. 
A Historical and Descriptive Handbook, 
By H. J. L. J. MASSE, M.A, 
With 100 Illustrations, 


Contents. 
II. eters and Composition of 

III. The Pewterer’s Craft. IV. Methods of Manv- 
facture. V. Domestic Use of Pewter. VI. Church Use of 
Pewter. VII. The Cleaning and Repairing of Pewter. VIII, 
Drinking Cups and Tankards. IX. Pewter, Old and New. 
X. The Ornamentation of Pewter. XI. Miscellaneous 
Articlesin Pewter. XII. Regulations concerning Pewterers, 
XIII. Pewter in various Museums. XIV. Pewter Marks, 

Appendixes. Pewterer’s Touches.—Some Foreign Marks, 
—Foreign Pewterers.— Bibliography. 

of Freemen of the Pewterers’ Company up to 1824, 

ndex. 


Chap. I. Introductory. 
Pewter. 


SECOND EDITION, 
Large post 8vo, 5s. net, 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 


A Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery 
and Porcelain. By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODG. 
SON. With 40 Illustrations and numerous Reyro- 
ductions of Marks. 


VOLS. I. AND II. NOW READY. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under 
the supervision of G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., 
assisted by a Staff of Specialists. With about 450 
Illustrations, In‘5 vols, 21s, net each; or in half- 
morocco, 31s. 6d. net each. To be published at 
intervals of Three Months. 


‘* The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the Editor 
and Publishers. The book, long since recognized as a classic, 
will be more than ever indispensable.” —Magazine of Art. 





Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


NYASALAND UNDER the 
FOREIGN OFFICE, By H. L, DUFF, of 
the British Central Africa Administration. 
With Illustrations from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Author, and a Map of 
Nyasaland, 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY in 
RELATION to SIR HUDSON LOWE. By 
R. C. SEATON, M.A, late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. With a Portrait of Sir 
H. Lowe. 


‘*Mr. Seaton’s book gives a frank and businesslike state- 
ment of the facts needed for the formation of a correct 
judgment in a case that has too long been decided by pre- 
judice, emotion, or passion. He does not hide Lowe's de- 
fects, but he proves convincingly that, in the words of 
Prof. Meyer, of Berlin, the Governor was ‘one of the mst 
calumniated figures in history.’””—Atheneum, 


MINIATURE SERIES OF 
MUSICIANS. 


Pott 8vo, illustrated, 1s. net; in limp leather, with a 
hotogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


BEETHOVEN. By J. S. Shedlock. 
SULLIVAN. By H. Saxe-Wyndham, 


Secretary of the Guildhall School of Music. 


MOZART. By Ebenezer Prout, Pro- 


fessor of Music, Dublin University, B.A. Mus.D. 
GOUNOD. By Henry Tolhurst. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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BY MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE. 


BEHIND the FOOTLIGHTS. By the Author of ‘ Mexico as I Saw It,’ ‘George Harley,’ ke. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 18s. net. 


With 20 Full-Page Illustrations on Art Paper. (Immediately. 








BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. THIRD AND CHEAP EDITION, 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE in JAPAN. In 1 large handsome vol. cloth, richly gilt, with 220 Illustrations, 12s. net. 


** Never before have the more charming aspects of Japan been so attractively presented.”—Athencum. 
“To look through the pictures which illustrate the book is a pleasure; to read the volume is an education.”—Daily Mail, 





“THE REAL DISRAELI.”—fall Mall Gazette. SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI. An Unconventional Biography. By Witrrip MEyNELL. In 2 vols. buckram gilt and gilt top, 
24s, net. With 2 Photogravure Plates and 40 other Illustrations printed on Art Paper. 

‘““ We are able to give almost unreserved praise to Mr. Meynell’s captivating volumes upon a fascinating, but difficult subject. His big book is of the deepest interest, almost frony 

the first page to the last. The great value of the work, the picture of Disracli as a man, is, in fact, the first that we have received. Mr. Meynell’s life will both be appreciated at the 

moment and lastingly consulted.”—-Atheneum, 





BY LIEUT.-COL. ANDREW HAGGARD, SECOND EDITION. 


SIDELIGHTS on the COURT of FRANCE. [In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net, with Illustrations on Art Paper. 


‘No lover of the romance of French history will be able to resist the fascination of this attractive volume.”— World, 
“A vivid picture of that most fascinating period ; full of vivid interest.”—Jllustrated London News, 





BY THE MARCHESA VITELLESCHI. 


A COURT in EXILE: Charles Edward Stuart and the Romance of the Countess d’Albanie. In 2 handsome vols. 


24s. net. With Photogravure Plates and 24 Full-Page Illustrations, many from Private Sources, 





** An historical work which reads like a romance. <A novel wou!d not be more interesting.”—Queen, **A romance of unfailing attraction.”— Outlook. 
“Extremely interesting. This attractive book.”—Standard, ** Of considerable value, and is delightfully readable.”— Bookman. 
BY SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. THIRD THOUSAND. 


The UGANDA PROTECTORATE, In 2 large vols. 1053 pp., with 506 Illustrations, 48 Full-Page Coloured Plates, and 


9 Maps, specially drawn for the work, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 42s. net. 
“This inasterpiece—by far the best of its kind dealing with any part of the great African Continent.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘*A magnificent work.”—Pall Mall Gazetie, 





BY JOIN COLEMAN, 


FIFTY YEARS of an ACTOR’S LIFE, including Personal Recollections of the most Eminent Actors, Authrrs, 


and Impresarios of the past Half-Century. By the Author of ‘ Charles Reade as I Knew Him,’ ‘ Players and Playwrights I have Met,’ ‘ The Life of Samuel Phelps,’ &c._ In 
2 vols. demy &vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Full-Page Illustrations printed on Art Paper, 24s, net. L/mmediately. 


THE WOBURN LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEDFORD (President of the Zoological Society of London). 
Each Volume in crown 4to, handsome cloth gilt and gilt top, fully illustrated with Coloured and other Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 
A NEW VOLUME BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. F.R.S. 


BRITISH FRESH-WATER FISHES, With 12 Coloured Plates, including 22 Figures from Photographs. [Neat week. 
BY SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. 


BRITISH MAMMALS. With 16 Coloured Plates by the Author, 32 other Plates from Photographs and Drawings, and 120 


Illustrations in the Text by the Author. 
‘*A valuable contribution, handsome in appearance and beautifully printed.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘In this handsome and strikingly illustrated addition to the Woburn Library the author has succeeded in producing an extremely interesting and attractive volume.”—Jature. 
“A charming and interesting volume.”—<St. James’s Gazette. . 
“ Sir Harry writes with a charm of style and an enthusiasm which are refreshing and entertaining. This valuable book, published at such a reasonable price.”—Manchester Guardian, 


BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS of the COUNTRY-SIDE. By Prof. F. Epwarp Hutme. With 312 Figures in Colour f:om 


Original Drawings by the Author. 
“It admirably fulfils the intention of this excellent series.”—Daily Express. : 
“A treatise of a very high order, interesting alike to scientific and non-scientific minds, and forming a most valuable addition to the library of any lover of nature. Prof. Hulme's 
work has been excellently done, alike in the letterpress and the illustrations—312 butterflies, all drawn from the actual insect. These are an attraction in themselves. A display of colour 
printing of which we have rarely seen the equal.”—Birmingham Post. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WILD FRUITS of the COUNTRY-SIDE. With 36 Fine Coloured Plates by the Author. 


“If all the succeeding volumes of the ‘ Woburn Library’ are as good as this first volume, the whole series will be a very acceptable addition to all libraries.”— Guardian, 








BY I. A. TAYLOR. 


. «s ‘2.9 . > 
The LIFE of LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. By the Author of ‘A Life of Sir Walter Raleigh.’ In 1 large demy 
8vo vol. 16s. With 16 Illustrations on Art Paper, and with Photogravure Frontispiece. : ; : 
“The work is one of exceptional interest, and bears on every page the stamp of scholarship and research. Brilliant sidelights are thrown upon great historical events, revealing 
much that is at once fresh and important.”—Scotsman, , . 
‘Miss Taylor has many of the gifts of an historian, wide sympathies, a charming style, and, not least, a wholly delightful sense of humour.”—Daily News, 





“Two handsome volumes of absorbing interest and genuine value.”—Atheneum, 


WARWICK CASTLE and its EARLS. From Saxon Times to the Present Day, By the Countess of Warwick. 


In 2 royal 8vo vols. cloth gilt, 30s. net. With 174 Illustrations on Art Paper, including Photogravure Portraits. i 
‘These two handsome and profusely illustrated volumes,,,...very valuable and interesting. The book is in every sense of the phrase ‘ vastly fine.’”—Dall Mall Gazette. 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 
The YEAR’S ART, 1904. Considerably Enlarged. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ For those who have to do with art and artists it is indispensable.”—Aihencum. “* Valuable not only for current use, but as a record.”—Academy, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE YELLOW VAN. RICHARD WHITEING. | SHIPMATES IN SUNSHINE. FRANKFORT Moore. 
THE MARK. AQuILA KEMPSTER | [HE MILLS OF MAN. Punmsr Paren. 
ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND. ALLEN Ralxe. | 1HE FULFILLING OF THE LAW. B, A, SaiTu. 


THE JESTERS. Kia.” | 5 
THE LAND OF JOY. RALPH H. BARBOUR. IN A LITTLE HOUSE. pltaancuainil 


CAMILLA FAVERSHAM. RonALD McDonatp | THE PIKEMEN. Dr. KEIGHTLEY. 
PLACE AND POWER. ELLEN THORNEYCROFT Fow.Ler. ’ SECRETS OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE. Wm. LE QuEUX, 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 34, 35, and 36, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW SERIES 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


No. 1. JANUARY 2. 


Price FOURPENCE. 





DAILY MAIL, January 15. 

“ That invaiuable little journal Notes and Queries 
has entered with the new year on its Tenth Series, 
a series consisting of twelve volumes. It was 
started fifty-five years ago, and, as the editor 
points out, some contributors to the first number, 
such as Lord Aldenham, are still contributors, 
This is an admirable continuity. The first editor, 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, invented the word ‘ folk-lore.’ 
The present editor, who took the chair in 1883, is 
‘renowned in other quarters, for he is no other than 
Mr. Joseph Knight, the veteran dramatic critic, 
who probably knows more of the literary figures 
-of the last fifty years than any one else living.” 


GLOBE, January 2. 

**We heartily congratulate the editor of Notes 
-and Queries upon beginning the Tenth Series of 
that most useful periodical. He does not make 
by any means an extravagant claim for it when 
he declares with justifiable pride that ‘out of the 
queries that have appeared and been answered 
books have been extracted, and there are not 
wanting works of reference which would never 
have been attempted had the information pre- 
served in its pages been inaccessible,’” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, January 4. 

“It is difficult to realize that half a century and 
five years have e!apsed since Notes and Queries, 
with its familiar motto from Captain Cuttle, first 
apneared to enlighten the world. It is not without 
solid reason that the editor, in beginning with the 
current number a fresh series, points out the 
amount of work accomplished since the first 
number, The editor, himself a veteran, can point 
to a bodyguard that has served under most or all 
of his predecessors. Lord Aldenham, Mr, Edward 
Peacock, and Mr. H. H. Coleman are among those 
who have conrributed to the latest as well as the 
-earliest volumes ot Notes and Queries,” 


STAR, January 6. 
‘*Mr, Joseph Knight, the well-beloved editor of 
Notes and Queries, in congratulating his readers 
upon the dawn of another year and the beginning 
-of a fresh Series, takes the opportunity of pointing 
to the amount of work that has been accomplished 
during the fifty-five years in which Notes and 
Queries has been before the public, It is now a 
-commonplace to say that no serious study can often 
be conducted without the one hundred and odd 
‘volumes of Notes and Queries being constantly 
jaid under contribution, Out of the queries that 
have appeared and been answered books have been 
extracted, and there are not wanting works of 
‘reference which would never have been attempted 
had the information preserved in its pages been 
inaccessible. Mr. Knight slyly remarks :—‘ That 
the study of antiquities, like that of the law, is 
-conducive to long life is testified by the signatures 
still to be found in our pages, and the editor, 
himself a veteran, can point to a bodyguard that 
has served under most or all of his predecessors.’ 
We congratulate Mr. Knight on his persistent 
youthfulness, for he 1s a ‘veteran’ only in a 
‘Pickwickian sense. ‘To the usefulness of Notes and 
Queries we can ourselves testify, and we wish it 
— its editor a Happy New Year and many of 
them.’ 


Congratulatory Notices also appear in the 
DAILY GRAPHIC, PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
-MORNING POST, and others. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 

The LIFE and CAMPAIGNS of LORD GOUGH. 

LIVES and LEGENDS of the ENGLISH BISHOPS and KINGS. 

ESSAYS on RITSCHLIANISM. The PRZPARATIO of EUSEBIUS. 

NEW NOVELS:—Through Sorrow’s Gates; Remembrance; The Dule Tree of Cassillis; A Criminal 
Crcesus; Les Amours de Li Ta Tchou. 

CAMBRIDGE RECORDS. MODERN THEOLOGY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Lord Avebury’s Essays and Addresses; Memoirs of Mrs, Pickering; A Life 
of Chamberlain; A History of Modern England; The Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated by Cruik- 
shank ; Religious Freedom in America; Catalogue of Parliamentary Papers; John Bull’s Adven. 
tures in the Fiscal Wonderland; Free Trade and the Empire; Almanach des Gourmands; 
Reprints ; The British Journal of Psychology. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

GEORGE WILLIAM RUSDEN; LAMB’S LETTERS on the DEATH of JOHN WORDSWORTH; 
ARTHUR TORRENS PRINGLE; UNPUBLISHED LETTERS from DOROTHY WORDS. 





WORTH; A NOTE on STEPHEN’S REIGN; The NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION; | 
EDWARD FITZGERALD; The ORIGINALof ADRIAN HARLEY ; CURRICULUM of STUDIES b 
in MEDLEVAL UNIVERSITIES; SALE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Bacteriology of Milk; Dr. Bauer on Precious Stones; British Mammals; Geographical 
Notes ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Architecture; The Old Masters at Burlington House; The Burlington Fine-Arts Club; 
Samuel Phillips Jackson; Roman Britain in 1903 ; Portraits of Albrecht Diirer the Elder; Sales; 
Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Royal Choral Society ; M. Ysaye’s Concert; Symphony Concert ; Popular Concerts; Richter 
Concert; Gossip; Performances Next Week, 

DRAMA :—‘ Love in a Cottage’; ‘The Philanthropists’ ; Gossip. 





The ATHENZUM for January 30 contains Articles on 


The ELECTRESS SOPHIA and the HANOVERIAN SUCCESSION, 
The OXFOKD DICTIONARY, The NEW HAKLOYT. 





An ULSTEK HUMOURIST. SHAKSPKARE and the RIVAL POET. 
DANTE BOOKS, LOCAL HISTORY. SPaNISH BOOKS, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The Life of the German Emperor; The Army of the Indian Moghuls; The | 


Sea Services of the Empire; Ships and Shipping; Le Soldat Impérial; Reminiscences and 
Table-Talk of Rogers; The Arcadian Calendar; Kings’ Letters; The Life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald ; Letters of a Grandfather ; The Homes and Haunts of Luther; Caleb Williams and 
Hawthorne’s New England Romances, 

LIST of NEW BOOKs, 

The PROVOsT of TRINITY COLLEGE; UNPUBLISHED LETTERS from DOROTHY WORDS- 
WORTH ; MILTONIC ELISION; The FATHER of ALEXANDRE DUMAS; The NATIONAL 
HOME-RH#ADING UNION ; M. EMILE DESCHANEL; SALE. | 


ALSOoO— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—Thacher’s Life of Columbus; Anthropological Notes; Societies; Meetings Next Week; 
Gossip. 

FINE AKTS:—Authentic Portraits of Mary, Queen of £cots; The Old Masters at Burlington House; 
‘Our Roman Highways’; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Popular Concerts; Bach Choir; Performances Next Week ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—‘ The Duke of Killicrankie’; Gossip. 


The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents, 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


*¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,, LimiTED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.O. 





In 2 vols. crown 8y0, with 2 Portraits, 24s. INNEFOR D’Ss MAGN ES IA. 
The best remedy for 
JOHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM.’ ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. ’ and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
By JOHN ©. FRANCIS. ne Se"“Ladies, Children, and infants 


|DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


HEARTBURN, 
GouUT, 








Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 
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BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES. 


—_— 
AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER IN THE FAR EAST. 


IN THE UTTERMOST EAST. 
By CHARLES H, HAWES. 


With upwards of 70 Illustrations, and 3 specially 
prepared Maps, 





Pages xxx and 478. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


An account of investigations among the Natives and 
Russian Convicts of the Island of Sakhalin, with Notes of 
Travel in Korea, Siberia, and Manchuria. Illustrated from 
Photographs taken by the Author and by some of the 
Convicts. 

“ Unusually interesting and finely illustrated.” 

7 Daily Telegraph, 

«“ Uneommonly well written.”—Standard. 





A UNITED STATES SENATOR ON THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 
By the Hon, ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, 
With Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


‘‘Sertator Beveridge’s work comes appositely at the 
present juncture It is full of information bearing on the 
present crisis. Those who would understand the aims and 
methods of Russia to-day must turn to his pages.” 

Daily Mail, 





“A BOOK THAT OUGHT TO BE IN EVERY 
LIBRARY.” —British Weekly. 


THE FIRST OF EMPIRES. 
By W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN, 
With upwards of 100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


‘*A book which is learned without being dull. Should be 
read by every body who desires to know the latest results of 
modern research into the conditions of human life which 
prevailed in Abraham’s native land four thousand years 
ago.” —Pali Mall Gazette. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN 
ASTRONOMER. 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D, 
Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


‘One of the most distinguished of living astronomers.” 
Saturday Review. 

** Even these high problems Prof. Newcomb has succeeded 
in making understandable and interesting, and there is 
much humonr in his treatment of men and things.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


HAWTHORNE AND HIS 
CIRCLE. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

This intimate biographical sketch by his son affords the 
lover of Hawthorne an opportunity to view the great writer 
from the nearest and most sympathetic standpoint, as well 
as the capacity for comprehending his unusual character 


and sensitive spirit. In addition, it has many personal 
touches, and gives much fresh Hawthorniana. 


THE GERMAN STRUGGLE 
FOR LIBERTY. 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
This new volume of Mr. Bigelow’s history covers the 


period from the Battle of Waterloo, through the stirring 
times of Kossuth and Lasalle, down to the year 1848, 











3rd Volume, 





“A CHAPTER OF POLITICAL HISTORY.” 
Pall Malt Gazette. 


TORYIS M. 
By F, E. SMITH, 


Pages xc and 208. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


“A very interesting and valuable book. An admirable 
summary of English political history.” — Spectator, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 








DAVID NUTT, 
57-59, LONG ACRE, 


os 


CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. XVIII, FEBRUARY, 1904. No. 1, net 3s. 


Contents, 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 

Greek Ostraka in the British Museum, including a 
Ptolemaic Fragment of the ‘Phoenissae, H. R. 
HALL, 

On ‘Phaedo’ 964-102a, and on the Cebrepog mrovg 
99 D. (continued), W. J. GOODRICH. 

Further Notes on Demosthenes. HERBERT RICHARDS. 

The New Rhetorical Fragment in relation to the Sicilian 
Rhetoric of Corax and Tisias. W. RHYS ROBERTS. 

Emendations of Julian ‘ Misopogon.” ARTHUR PLATT. 

Emendations of Cicero’s ‘ Verrines.. W. PETERSON. 

Contracted forms of the Perfect in Livy. EMORY B. 
LEASE. 


The St. John’s College (Cambridge) MS. of ‘The 
Thebaid. H.W. GARROD. 
NOTES. 
REVIEWS :— 
Gabier’s ‘Galen’s 
ALLBUTT. 
Boenig’s ‘ Minucii Octavius.’ A. J. KRONENBERG. 
—— Translation of Minucius’ ‘ Oetavius.’ R. C. 
K 


aN. 


de Captionibus.’ T, CLIFFORD 


Henderson’s ‘ Nero.” FRANKLIN T. RICHARDS. 
John Gower’s ‘ Latin Poems.’ J. GOW. 
BRIEFER NOTICES. 
REPORT :— 
The Classical Association of England and Wales. 
VERSIONS :— 

I. From William Blake. W. HEADLAM. 

II. ‘Come, landlord, fill the flowing bowl!’ W. 
HKADLAM. 

ARCH 2) (LOGY :— 

Some Account of a Volume of Epigraphic Drawings 
now preserved in the British Museum. THOMAS 
ASHBY, jun. 

Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak. ARTHUR BERNARD 
COOK. 


Gardner’s ‘ Ancient Athens.’ PAUL BAUR. 
Perrot’s ‘Art in Antiquity.’ (Vol. VIII.) W. M. 
RAMSayY. 
Folk-lore and Classical Studies. FRANK GARDNER. 
Ujfalvy’s ‘ Portraits of Alexander.’ D.G. HOGARTH. 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 


Mr. NUTT begs to announce that the Prices 
of the under-mentioned Works, which are 
nearly out of print, and which it is not 
intended to reprint, are from now raised 
as follows :— 

IN THE GRIMM LIBRARY. 


The LEGEND of PERSEUS. By E. S. HART- 
LAND. 3 vols. 3/. 3s. net. 


GEORGIAN FOLK-TALES. Translated by 
MakJURY WARDROP. 10s, td. net. 


The HOME of the EDDIC POEMS. By Prof. 5S. 
BUGGH. Translated by Prof. W. H. SCHOFIELD. 
11, 1s. net. 


The WIFE of BATH’S TALE: its Sources 
and Analogues, By CH. MAYNADIKS. 15s. net. 


WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH.— 


PAKZIVAL: a Knightly Epic. For the first time 
Transiated into English Verse from tbe Original 
German by J&SSIE L. WESTON. With Notes aud 
Excursus. 2 vols. 11. 1s. net. 

*,.* Miss Weston’s translation is likely to remain for 
many years the only form in which the English reader can 
make acquaintance with the most original and interesting 
work of the Arthurian cycle, the source of Wagner’s 
* Parsifal.’ 


JAMES HOWELL, EPISTOLAE 


HO-ELIANAKE. Familiar Letters, Domestic and Foreign, 
faitbtully Reprinted from the Best Editions, in Old- 
Faced Type, on Broad-margined Paper. With Notes 
and Introduction by J. JACOBS. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
cii-374, 375-850 pp. buckram, top gilt, 1/7, 4s, net. 

*,* This is the first and only Annotated Edition of 
Howell's Letters. It is the Complete Edition, with Notes, 
Inaices. ant Appendices, which is neariy out of print. 
Copies of the Letters, without the editorial matter, forming 
a bandsome demy 8vo volume, bound in buckram, may still 

had. 


Of the above-mentioned Works not more 
than 20 Copies exist in any case, and of some 
less than 10. 








J.M. DENT & CO,’S LIST. 


VENICE: 


and its Story. By T. OKBY. lJ, 1s. net. With 112 
Illustrations (50 being in Colours). 
DAILY CHRONICLE,.—“ This beautiful book.” 
TIM &S.—" A brilliant and virile account.” 
ACADEM Y,—“ A most desirable volume.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.— ‘A splendid book.” 
STANDARD.—“ A really fascinating book.” 
SPECTATOR.—* The well-known story is told in excel- 
lent language, full of vivid pictures It seems as if he had 
set himself to write down everything he knew and could 
collect regarding the city of his enthusiasm, and the result 
is what he must have desired.” 


CAMBRIDGE: 


and its Story. By the Very Rev. CHAS. W. 
STUBBS, D.D., Dean of Ely. With 24 Tinted Litho- 
graphs and other Illustrations by HERBERT RAILTON, 
Demy 4to, 1/. 1s. net. 

Mr. R. C. LEHMAN, in the DAILY PAPER, says:-—- 
‘*The beautiful work which we owe to the combined in- 
dustry, poetical insight, and artistic skill of Dean Stubbs 
and Mr. Herbert Railton...... Itis impossible, indeed, to give 
too much praise to Mr. Railton’s drawings.” 

ATHEN&UM,.—* Both writer and artist are possessed 
of a light touch, the Dean being master of an easy and: 
pleasant literary style,and Mr. Railton being very happy 
in his power of reproducing the architectural beauties of 
old-world spots.” 


CITIES. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. With 8 Photogravures. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The entire book will be a- 
delight to the cultured traveller, to whom we here com- 
mend it with sincere applause.” 








ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. — “Guide books» 
books for study, books for reference...... little galleries of 
art.” 


THE MEDIAEVAL TOWN SERIES. 


With numerous Topographical Drawings, Reproductions, 
and Maps. Feap. 8vo (pocketable), cloth gilt, and limp roan, 


A NOTABLE NEW ADDITION. 
THE STORY OF 


SIENA and SAN GIMIGNANO.. 


By KDMUND G. GARDNER, With numerous Iilus- 
trations from Reprvductions and Typographical Draw- 
ings by HELEN M. JAMKS. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘‘ A most excellent volume, 
abounding in good scholarsbip and geod taste, which will 
serve the double purpose of guide-book and history with. 
the utmost credit in each department.” 


SEVILLE. 


By A.M. GALLICHAN. With Three Chapters on the 
Artists of Seville by C. G. HARTLEP. With many 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo (pocketable), cloth, 4s, 6d. net ; 
roan, 5s. 6d. net. 
DAILY GRAPHIC,—“ Any one who goes to Seville will 
certainly want this book.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Marked by the good taste 
which characterizes all the volumes of this series, as, indeed, 
all the publications for which Messrs. Dent are responsible.” 


“TEMPLE AUTOBIOGRAPHS.,”—U. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


Newly Translated and Edited by KATHARINE F. 

BOULT. With Portrait, &&. Long feap. vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“Une of the most 
remarkable autobiographies in existence.” 

ACADEM Y,.—“ This arrangement of letters and memoir 
make up a volume that should be read from first line to last 
by all those who take human nature for the subject-matter 
of their study.” 


“MASTER MUSICIANS.’—IX. 


CHOPIN. 


By J.C. HADDEN. With Illustrations. Square crown: 
8vo, 3s 6d. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ If for no other reason, the 
‘Master Musicians’ series possesses a distinct value and 
interest.” 

MUSICAL TIMES.—*‘ Mr. Hadden has discharged his 
biographical duty with tact and discretion, and the resu!t is - 
a useful ‘ Jife’ of a very remarkable yet mysterious master 
musician.” 

An Illustrated List of Messrs. DENI’S New- 


Books post free on request, 


J. M. DENT & Cu.,, 
29 & 30, Bedford street, London, W.C. 
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SOME OF MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL’S SPRING BOOKS, 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have much pleasure in announcing that they will publish next week 
A SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


ANTICIPATIONS. By H. G. Wells. 


IN THE MEANWHILE THE THIRD LARGE EDITION OF MR. H. G. WELLS’S 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, is nearly exhausted ; 





AS ALSO IS THE THIRD LARGE EDITION OF DR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S IMMENSELY SUCCESSFUL 7 


MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





EARLY IN MARCH WILL BE READY THE POSTHUMOUS WORK BY THE LATE A. D. VANDAM, 





MEN AND MANNERS OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. 


_Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 12s. net; 
AND A FEW WEEKS LATER A VOLUME OF ARRESTING PUBLIC INTEREST BY DR. EMIL REICH ENTITLED 
SUCCESS AMONG NATIONS, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, 


In which, in the course of a picturesque survey of the national history of the world, those causes are sought which have led to national supremacy in the 
past, and their presence or absence in contemporary Imperial nationalities is made the occasion for a shrewd and somewhat ominous outlook upon the future, 





During the Spring Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL will publish the following NEW NOVELS :— 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


THE CELEBRITY AT HOME. 


By VIOLET HUNT, Author of ‘ The Maiden’s Progress,’ &c. 


THE MAN IN THE WOOD. 


By MARY STUART BOYD, Author of ‘Our Olden Summer,’ ‘ With Clipped Wings,’ &c, - 


THE SHULAMITE. 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


THE GOD IN THE GARDEN. 


By KEBLE HOWARD, Author of ‘ Love and a Cottage.’ With Illustrations by FRANK REYNOLDS, 


AND 


THE PERADVENTURES OF PRIVATE PAGET. 
By Major W. P. DRURY, Author of ‘The Shadow on the Quarterdeck,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 
IN DEMAND AT THE LIBRARIES. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE WAYS OF THE MILLIONAIRE. By Oswald Crawfurd. 
JEMIMA. By Ella MacMahon. [Second Edition. 
SETTLING DAY. By Alfred Hurry. 


Write to CHAPMAN & HALL for their List of Copyright Editions of 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS 


AND 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 

















Full Catalogue, post free, on application to 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Lumnrep, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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